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FIRST  LECTURE 


Mr.  George  Thompson  delivered  his  first  address  on  Tm 

morning,   in  tlie  Corn   I-'.xchange,  to  the    ladies  of   Manchester 
inity.  on  the  Corn  Laws,  as  the  principal  came  «»j   the 
existing   distress,   and   the    necessity    for   their   total    repeal  as   a 
<>!'  affording  efficient  relief.     The  attendance  . if  the  ladies 
was  exceedingly  numerous,  and  highly  n  ipi  I  -table.     Amongst  (he 
gentlemen  on  the  platform  were,  Joseph   Brotherton,  Esq.,    M.P., 
I.    Holland    Hoole,   Alderman   Callcnder,   Henry  Ashworth, 
(i.  H.  Hall,  Samuel  Bveleigh,  R.  H.  K.  M  tore,  John  Blight, 
of  Bochdak  ;   Eter.Joho  Thornton,  of  Stockport;  John  Wood,  Esq., 
of  Clayton  Yale;   Thomas  Binyon.  \.         B         Mr.  Blood,   of  the 
United   States;    C.  L.  Remond,  Ks(|..   Alderman    Pmrd.  Rev.  \V. 
w.  M-K.  now,  John  Brooke,  Esq.,  Thomas  Bsslej,  Jan.,  I 
&c.     The  attendance  of  gentlemen  would  have  been  mueh  ! 
r  the  circumstance  of  it  being  mark.  The  tdmi 

was  limited    by  the  ladies,   and  by  special  tickets. 
Holland  Boole,  Beq.,   having  been  called  to  tin  -chair,  read   the 

placard  oon?ening  tli«  meeting,  and  observed,  that  he  was  not  to 

be  considered    as    presiding    in    his    capacity    oi    BOTOUgl 
SsUbrd,   hut  M  a  private    imlividu.il.  whose  object  was,  slong  with 
a  great  numher  of  h:di\iduals  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  tO 

lews.    I  Efl  niade  the  ol 
it  mi i^lit  be  n  isintradiBg  on  the  offlofl  of  the 

i  m .ti ii  i  i  whoa  he 

lined   the  most   01  l 

years,  he  had  «»«  time  in  b 

of  the  oorn  law-  political  grounds, 

,,]  in  the  rpirit  of  polities]  psrtj .  bnt  for  ih 
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the  commercial  interests  of  the  country;  which  he  believed  would 
atlv  injured,  even  ruined,  unless  a  great  change  took  place 
reference  to  the  corn  laws.     Having  observed  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  to  Ladies  themselves,  the  Chairman  introduced 

Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.    Thompson    then    came     forward,     amidst    considerable 

applause,    to    deliver  his  address.* 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  ETNION. 
Women  of  Manchester,  while  I  deeply  lament  the  exist- 
ence of  that  national  distress  and  misery  which  have  summoned 
you  together  on  this  occasion,  I  rejoice  to  meet  so  many  of  you 
in  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  domestic  charity.  Your  aid  in  the 
cause  of  perishing  thousands  is  invoked  on  no  narrow,  sectarian, 
or  party  grounds.  It  is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  those  who  have 
originated  this  meeting,  that  both  the  discussions  of  to-day  and 
the  measures  by  which  they  may  be  followed,  should  be  conducted 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence.  The  purpose  of  your 
meeting  is  to  succour  the  helpless  and  the  wretched  of  all  parties; 
you  meet  to  devise  measures  for  obtaining  bread  for  the  hungry, 
and  clothing  for  the  naked,  and  shelter  and  fuel  for  the  houseless 
and  the  destitute  ;  you  meet  to  fulfil  the  divine  mandate — "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  and  it  is  therefore  most 
fitting,  nay,  it  is  incumbent  upon  you,  to  leave  upon  the  threshold, 
of  your  task  of  humanity,  every  feeling  that  would  disunite  and 
weaken  you  ; — that  you  should  be  ready  to  give  your  aid  to  all  who 
need  it ;  and  that  you  should  accept  aid  from  all  who  will  render 
it,  without  regard  to  name,  or  sect,  or  party.  There  have  been 
recently  some  bright  and  beautiful  examples  of  unanimous  action 
on  behalf  of  a  suffering  community  among  those  of  the  other  sex, 
of  widely  differing  political  and  religious  sentiments.  I  am 
confident  T  need  say  nothing  to  enforce  those  examples  upon  you, 
as  worthy  of  your  imitation.  You  agree  in  believing,  that  there 
is  an  almost  unexampled  amount  of  want  and  woe  around  you ; 
you  are  one  in  feelings  of  pity  and  commiseration ;  you  are  one 
in  desire  to  save  those  who  are  ready  to  perish.  It  is  enough. 
The  cause,   the    impulse,    the  common  sense  of  duty,    are   amplv 

■  ispicuity  and  reference,  it  lias  been  though!  advisable  to  place  die  several 
m^      topics  of  thf  lactam  under  distinct  head*. 


sufficient  to  bind  you  together.     You  ma\  your  opinions 

and  principles  on  other  subjects  in  all  their  integrity  while  you 
unite,  M  with  one  heart  and  OHO  mind,  in  delivering  them  that 
are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain.  Slain 
did  I  Mj  ?  Yes,  by  the  bitterest  of  all  deaths ;  for  they  that  be 
slain  with  the  sword,  are  better  than  they  that  be  slain  with  banger; 
for  these  pine  away,  stricken  through)  for  want  of  the  fruits  of 
the  held. 

state   or  Tin:    OOOXTEY. 
I  have  said,  it  is  the  state  of  your  country  that  call-  ?0H  tO§ 
Such  is   the  fact,      You  are   summoned  from  your  homes  by  the 
ng  cry  of  hunger,  sent  on  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  your 
fellow-subjects.      Ti  |J    is   past    and  the  summer  is    ended; 

but,  instead  of  contentment  and  abundance  of  bread,  the  land  is 
full  of  mourning  on  account  of  want.  Mm,  in  multitudes,  are 
standing  all  the  day  idle,  P60— 6  there  arc  none  to  hire  them. 
Their  wives  and  little  ones  are  pining  away.  Once  happy  homes 
are    «i  The    lire    has    gone    out    upon    the    hearth. 

lid  ifl   empty.     The  l>cd   clothing   1  sold   for  food. 

source    of  relief  is  dried  up.     The  once    industrious  and 

cheerful  arti/.an,   is  now  a  listless  and  wondering  vagabond.     He 

has  begged  till  there  are  none  to  give.      Be   has  borrowed   until 

is  gone.     He  is  1 
Brooding  o\.r  bit  unmerited  privations,  be  is  ready  to  follow  «\il 

ad\i<-e  ;  and  the  safety  of  our  homes  is  im  naced  by  the  disaffection 
produce!    by    idleness    and    hunger,    and   the  I    that    are 

iped   by   wretchedneee   and   despair,    The   1  of   the 

people   is    too    -  .Hid,    while    the  ON*  nt  laws, 

wliieh   cripple  industry  and   cmiiii  :inue)  is  |  ,iient. 

Deflation,  still  leof  of  femoral    The  middle  oliOBOt 

are  daily  sinking  under  their  own  burdens,  and  are  totally  unable 
i  who  are    b«  low  them.      Manufactures  are 

wanii  •    markets    ar< 

around  too,  Qi  mills,  wliieh  gore  emploj ment  to  thousands, 

•  nt  and  dflOfftid;  while  the  thousands  to  whom  the\  I'm: 

the  means  of  m  udeni 

Bjkho  then  e  and  fast-failing  bounty 
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with  ruin,  in  the  sunn-  vortex  that  has  swallowed  Up  the  moans  of 
the  working  BU»es.  In  these  appalling  circumstances  (distressing 
and  ominous  at  any  period)  we  have  entered  upon  the  dreary 
season  of  winter.  Alas  !  for  those  who  have  no  fuel  to  warm 
themselves — no  food  with  which  to  nourish  themselves — no  clothes 
with  which  to  cover  themselves.  Alas  !  for  those  who,  amidst  the 
howling  blast,  and  driving  sleet,  and  pinching  frost,  arc  doomed 
to  shiver  in  fireless,  foodless  hovels  and  cellars,  and  to  hear  the 
cry  of  their  little  ones  for  bread,  while  they  have  none  to  break 
amongst  them  !  And  do  not  such  demand  our  pity  ?  and  shall 
they  not  have  our  sympathy  ?  and  is  it  not  a  noble  work  for  the 
Women  of  England,  to  rouse  up  at  the  strong  call  of  nature,  and 
betake  themselves  to  every  Christian  and  constitutional  means  of 
saving  these  men  women  and  children  alive  ?  And  is  it  not 
wiser  and  better  to  seek  to  remove  the  cause,  than  to  sigh  in 
impotent  compassion  over  the  effects  ?  And  do  not  the  women  of 
our  country  assume  a  gracious  and  appropriate  attitude,  when  they 
come  to  the  footstool  of  a  Monarch,  who  is  a  woman,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother,  and  bend  there,  in  respectful  and  patriotic  supplication,  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  wasting  away  under  the  blighting 
influence  of  famine  and  disease  ?  O  yes  !  I  do  not  doubt,  that  at 
this  moment  you  thank  God  for  the  power,  the  privilege,  and  the 
opportunity,  of  carrying  your  earnest  memorial  to  the  ear  of  a 
Queen,  who  has  told  you,  that  she  desires  the  happiness  of  her 
people,  and  pities  the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of  her  unemployed 
and  poverty-stricken  Subjects.  The  truth  and  reality  of  the  picture 
I  have  sketched,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  here.  For  months  our 
daily  journals  have  teemed  with  heart-rending  narratives  of 
starvation  among  the  poor ;  and  with  predictions  of  utter  ruin  to 
those  who  depend  on  commerce  and  manufactures  for  their 
prosperity.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  have  been  Public 
Meetings  to  consider  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes.  In  August 
last,  an  assembly  of  more  than  six  hundred  ministers  of  religion, 
in  this  town,  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  domestic 
suffering,  in  the  most  distressing  forms  of  misery  and  disease ; 
and  to  the  still  more  awful  fact  of  famine  having  begun  its  deadly 
work  among  the  most  destitute  portions  of  the  community.  They 
at  the    same   time   declared   their  conviction,  that  the  physical 


deterioration  of  multitudes  of  their  oountryiiien  bad  i vodueed  an 

alarming  amount  of  demoralization,  and  that  the  existing  state  of 
things  demanded  the  most  anxious  attention  of  all  who  cherish  I 
ni  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  their  fellow- 
ires.  The  Officers  and  standing  Committee  of  the  same 
Conference  have,  in  I  circular  just  issued  to  Ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nation- that    the  duty  and   neeessi:  s  effort  on 

behalf  of  the  poor  have  gieatlj  inereai  the  Conference  was 

that  tin wretchedness  of  the  lahouring  classes  is  d 
>  of  the    trading  and    mercantile  Interests  dad 
and    the    signs   of  the   times    more    fearful    that   they   were    three 
month*  ago;    and   they  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  help  to   the 
Women  of  Falkland  in  the  present  cr; 

BIKTH     op    A     rUINCK     ROY  I 

to  another  proof  of*  the  prevalence  of  distress,  and 
Itenee  amongst  all  ranks  of  ow  fellow- 

W    !  : ■•   r,  m  ntly  bean  called  anon  to  hail  the  birth  of* 

a  male  Heir  to  the  throne.     Meetings  have  been  held  in  all  parts 

of  tin-  country  to  devise  meaa  brating thie anaplcioos < 

In  aim  .  instance  it  has  heen  resolved,  by  those  who  had  the 

oportunities  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  country,  to  depart 
from  all  the  usual  modes  of  testify  Lug  national  joy,  and  instead  of 
festivities  and  bonfires  and  illuminations,  to  raise  oontribntioni  to 
be  expended  in  tie-  purchase  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  hungry 
and  the  wntehed.  A  more  striking  proof  could  scarcely  be  afforded 
of  the  M  of  disafOM  and  actual  destitution.     The  OOUW 

taken  by  I  loyal  sol  txate  their  satis- 

on  tiic  i.irth  of  the  l  Wales,  will,  there  can  be  no 

douht,  be  most  acceptable  l  i  bar  ftfajeetj      Henry  the  fourth 
iriahad  that  be  angari  Ufa  to  see  a  fowl  in  the  j  easant 

in    his    kingdom.     That    lentiment    of   homeh    hcncvoli 
liurke,   wns  worth    all    the    splendid  sayings  that  are  n 

longs.     Bert  he  wished,  perhape,  Cor  more  than 
and  tin?  goodness  of  tlf  man  exceeded  the  power  of  th*    I 
•  re  can  he  no  douht.  oheriihoa  a  similai 
ir  any  sufficient  reason,  why  the  people  of  a  country  like 
this,  possessed  of  mil  united  resources,  should  not       :  v  constant 
prosperity .  and  be  ablo  by  frugal  industry  to  secure  the  means  of 
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subsistence.     How  would  it  increase  the  happiness  of  our  beloved 

Monarch,  and  the  glory  of  her  reign,  if,  in  addition  to  the  freedom 
of  the  slave,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  poor  at  home  wen 
raised  from  indigence  and  want,  and  bread  enough  were  secured 
to  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  !  The  Queen  of  England 
should  neither  be  the  queen  of  paupers,  nor  the  queen  of  slaves. 
All  her  subjects  should  be  free — all  should  be  fed.  Women  of 
England  !  In  times  past  you  have  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  as  petitioners  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  You  did  not 
deem  it  inconsistent  with  your  sex  or  your  duties,  to  become  the 
advocates  of  mothers  and  infanta  in  bondage.  You  felt  for  the 
>la\e.  as  bound  with  him.  You  triumphed  in  that  cause  :  the 
captive  is  free  !  Behold  a  work  before  you  in  all  respects  as  appro- 
priate, and  equally  imperative.  Deliver,  I  beseech  you,  the  families 
around  you  from  the  grasp  of  famine.  Take  up  the  cause  of 
suffering  womanhood  and  helpless  innocence,  and  be  of  good 
courage ;  your  labour  will  not  be  hi  vain. 

THE    CORN    LAWS. 

Without  further  preface  I  must  proceed  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  has  been  appointed  me  this  day ;  which  is  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  com  laws,  as  a  principal  cause  of  existing  distress, 
and  to  the  necessity  for  their  total  repeal,  as  a  means  of  affording 
relief  of  the  most  honourable  and  efficient  kind,  and  as  a  measure 
of  justice  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  I  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  with  unaffected  diffidence,  and  with  a  deep 
consciousness  of  great  inability;  when  I  compare  my  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  my  claims  to  public  attention,  with  those  of  many 
around  me.  I  must  not,  however,  question  the  choice  which  has 
been  made  of  an  individual  to  address  you  on  this  occasion.  My 
strong  conviction  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  cause  I  advocate, 
as  well  as  the  command  laid  upon  me,  forbid  me  to  shrink  from 
the  part  assigned  me.  The  question  of  the  corn  laws,  detached 
from  the  many  topics  with  which  it  has  been  associated,  is 
primarily  a  question  respecting  the  means  of  meeting  the  demand 
of  the  community  for  bread,  the  first  necessary  of  life.  It  leads 
us  to  inquire  what  are  the  actual  and  obvious  sources,  from  which 
a  nation  like  our  own  should  draw  its  supplies  of  food  ?  Whether 
those  supplies  should  be  limited  or  unrestricted  ?     Whether  we 


jp#* 

should  confine  ourselves  to  the  predlMW  of  tliis  island,  of  ha\e  I 
free  trade  in  the  prodooe  of  the  world  at  large,  by  means  of  pur- 
chase by  money,  or  the  exchange  of  commodities  ?     It  is  also  a 

ion  of  general   trade,   and   has  rasped    to  thfl  princip! 
which    our   commercial    intercourse    with   the  nitifTIMI  of  the  tart h 
should  be  conducted.      The  law  of  this  question*  as  it  now  stands, 

requires,  that  \w  should  buj  our  food  of  the  homo  |  .mil  its 

rhitant    by  rc;i  fraudulent 

Mgning tpewilltnri  j   ami  in  mh'Ii  I'lniiiic; 

throws  u-  suddenly  upon  the  supplies  with  which  Otl 

16   to  furnish  us.  with    whom  we  have  no  regular  trade  in  the 

article  required,  and  who  have  therefore,  do  md  health-* 

stimulus  to    the   production  annually,  of  ■  surplus  amount  I 
market  of  this  country. 

IBS. 

Here  let  -ion  to  observe,  that  tlii-  system  bai 

.  while  in  fact  it  i 
unwise  reliance  upon  the  ebflmj 

without  notice  of  an  intended  demand,  the  food  wliieh  scarcity  and 

tpprehended  famin  It  i-  a  depend 

\\liitmore.  to   which,  in  li\e  or  six  out  of  SVStJ  u  U 
are  obliged  by  our  ies  to  resort;  hut,  in  order  to  make  it 

U OSiAAl,   we    tak.     ad\antage    of    occasional    periods    of 
■bond  jure,  in-ult,  and  deride  the  parly.  whoSfl  aid  [ 

Obliged    to    implore    in   timet  >mewhat  of  | 

with  the  conduct  of  a  m;in.  ob  out  of  twentv. 

to  obtain  hi  ignbonringb  igallbsoanm 

(her  eight  to  injure  him  in  his  husiness  and  -hut  up  nil 
I  ice   naturally  is,   that    he   psjl   d  r  it.  and  is 

it  with   the  last  .dulling  in  hi-  p 
.    he    ha'l  .ire   ohli- 

dram  the  eoafera  of  the  bank  of  oeaxrj  iti  last  - 

c«.ni    when  tie-  I  I    i   cunvnc\  —jj 

pe,  but  our-  eepeci 
f  wo  escape  a  stoj  ihe  hank,  wo  do  so,  only 

the  oountry,     loli\  oan  scared  rond  tin-.     Ih it  are  we 

A\     consist,  nt        \\ 

&=> - — ^ 
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ourselves  independent  in  the  article  of  breed,  when  we  are  of 

Mty  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  greater  part  of 

the  raw  material  of  our  manufactures;  without  the  import  of  which, 
a  mtv  large  portion  of  our  population  would  have  no  means  of 
purchasing  bread.  Need  I  eimmerato  them  ?  Cotton  wool,  fine 
Bheep*8  wool,  silk,  all  the  dyes,  are  notoriously  drawn  from  ether 
countries, — nay,  oven  a  large  proportion  of  our  naval  store*, 
timber,  hemp,  tallow,  are  imports;  even  the  saltpetre,  without 
which  our  ships  of  war  would  be  powerless  against  the  enemy,  is, 
I  believe,  a  foreign  product ;  with  a  thousand  other  articles,  too 
minute  to  call  to  mind,  but  all  which  are  more  or  less  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community.  Did  it  ever  enter  into  the  head 
of  any  one,  possessed  of  the  largest  share  of  practical  wisdom,  to 
set  about  rendering  the  country  independent  in  these  respects  ?  it 
is  obviously  too  ludicrous  to  dwell  upon.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  present  independence,  as  it  is  called,  of  foreign  countries.  I 
can  add  nothing  to  the  force  either  of  the  argument  or  the  illustra- 
tions employed  by  this  very  able  writer ;  who,  let  it  be  remembered, 
i3  a  large  Landowner. 

NATURE    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE. 

Suffer  me  here  to  quote  another  authority  in  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  corn-trade  under  the  present  system.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  a  Nobleman  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  and  who  is 
the  most  able  advocate  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  I  quote  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Brougham : — "  The 
trade  in  corn  is  one  which  no  prudent  man  enters  into — a  trade 
which  is  not  fit  for  discreet  merchants  to  embark  in — a  trade  which 
is  not  fit  to  receive  capital,  from  the  nature  of  its  channels,  pre- 
carious, tortuous,  endangered  by  shallows,  and  studded  with  rocks 
and  quicksands,  which  no  soundings  will  enable  to  fathom,  which 
have  never  been  buoyed,  nor  ever  laid  down  in  map  or  chart,  which 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  an  instant,  and  which  shifts  like  a 
rapid  river's  course  with  the  winds  and  weather  of  the  twenty-four 
preceding  hours.  Let  fine  weather  come,  let  the  harvest  look  well, 
let  the  ear  of  com  appear  full,  down  goes  the  price,  the  ports  are 
closed,  and  the  merchant  finds  he  has  embarked  in  a  trade,  the 
channels  of  which  are  the  most  unsafe  and  unfit  for  the  reception 
of  capital  that  he  could  select.     As  a  gambling  trade,  a  speculation 
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for  needy  aiul   Inn  nturers,   fof   persons   without   capital, 

often  without  principle,  it  is  will  adapted  ;  but  for  a  legato  trade. 
Of  ji  wh<il,  -  it  is  utterly  unfit."      Such  i><  the  nature  of 

■  m  laws. 

Till.    CnKN    LA 

A   few    words   will  l-  their  d< 

Stripped  of  th.  I,  which  for  BUttster  .mis  have 

to    these   laws,   they  are   simply  IflWl    fof    producing 

rv.  in  order  that  a  high  pries  d  dixed  b)  th.  sale  of 

an  article  grown  by  a  privileged  cluss.    He  class  in  whose  bench 

the    monopoly  of  the  food   <>1"  the  people  has  heen  placid  arc  th. 
ids.     'I'h.-r    land  unfortunately    (as    far    as     tins 

■n  is  eoneeneed)  the  (aw-makera,  ami  they  have  done  what 

any  Other   persons   in  their  circumstances  would  have  done — they 
have  Bead  They  have  ordained  that   th. 

8   shall   buy  of  them  as  long  as  they  have  any  thing  to  sell, 
and  to  effect  tliis.  they  ha\e  prohihited  the  importation  ,,f  food  from 
other  countri.  s,  until  their  own  article  is  exhausted  or  1: 
an  almost   famine   price.      \\ Viv  the  aneetJOB  oi'  the  corn  laws  an 
abstract  ipieatioTl  '  had  it  to  he  now  settled  by  the  common 
of  mankind,  tl  D  ended      The  man  would  he 

regarded  as  irrational  and  inhuman,  who  would  talk  of  shutting  up 

■pie  ever  increasing  in  numl.er  ;  multiplying,  as  in  our  own 
case,  at  the  rate  of  <i  thommnd  a  etyr,  bo  the  productions  of  a  soil 
so  limited   in  its  extent  as  that  of  these  islands.      The  p.opl 

increase,  but  the   soil    remains    the    same    in    its  extent. 

Though  it  may  be  hnprored,  it  cannot  he  extended.     The  man 
I  be  justh  flying  n  th.  foot  of  PhrHdenee,  who 

should  maintain,   that    it  would   be  wise  Off  prudent  U)  spurn  the 
•v  of  nature    in    oil,,  r   regions,    and    en. id  |  law.  that  should 
place  a  whole  poopl-   in  the  poeetioo  of  a  besc 

withoul   the  means  of  bffingmg  t<>  ii 
the  8U]>i  i  tluiti.  s  of  I  be  man  WOUld 

most  unjust  to  the  labourer,  who  should  p  e  should  be 

to  exchange  the  fruit  of  his  t..U  and  ingenuity  at  the 
beet  market,  and  be  compelled  to  buythi   I  -series  of  I 

But,  unhappily  .  the    question 
e  us  does  not  assume  this  shape.      It  i* 
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experience.  It  doee  not  regard  the  putting  on  of  ■  tax,  hut  the 
taking  oil' of  a  tax.  We  arc  at  this  moment  living  under  a  law 
whk-h  forbids  the  people  of  this  island  to  taste  the  food  of  other 

countries,  until  that  which  lias  been  grown  here  has  reached  a 
price  that  is  insupportable.  Were  there  fifty  ships  in  the  Mersey, 
at  this  time,  freighted  with  the  golden  grain  of  fifty  different 
climes,  were  these  precious  cargoes  proffered  for  nothing,  or  were 
the  people  of  this  district  willing  to  pay  in  hard-earned  money  the 
natural  and  real  raluc  of  the  food  for  which  they  are  perishing  ; 
were  the  shores  of  that  river  thronged  with  hungry  thousands,  who 
would  hail  as  the  richest  earthly  blessing  the  landing  of  the  prof- 
fered supply,  there  is  a  law  that  would  bid  that  food  depart,  or 
consign  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  or,  lock  it  up  in  chambers  to 
be  guarded  by  soldiers,  if  the  people  desiring  to  consume  it,  were 
unwilling  to  pay  20s.  8d.  a  quarter  duty.  That  duty,  let  it  be 
remembered,  a  duty  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  protecting  duty. 
Not  a  duty  levied  for  the  purposes  of  the  state.  Not  a  duty  to  be 
for  a  moment  confounded  with  those  which  are  paid  to  support  the 
government  under  which  we  live.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  A  duty 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  food  away.  A  direct  prohi- 
bition upon  the  fatherly  provisions  of  God.  A  duty  to  make  food 
scarce.  A  duty  to  make  the  nation  dependent  upon  the  growth  of 
lands  owned  and  rented  by  the  wealthiest  portion  of  society.  A 
duty  for  the  single  purpose  of  preserving  a  monopoly  hi  the  hands 
of  the  richest,  the  smallest,  and  as  far  as  their  own  efforts  and 
ingenuity  are  considered,  the  most  unproductive  class  of  the 
community. 

landowners'  protection. 
Yet  this  is  called  a  protecting  duty.  Judge  you,  my  intelligent 
auditors,  how  far  it  protects  the  poor  man.  I  know  it  is  said  that 
our  home  industry  should  not  be  brought  into  competition  with 
the  industry  of  other  nations  without  some  protection.  I  reply  ; 
the  home  grower  enjoys  abundant  protection,  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him;  and  it  does 
not  appear  reasonable  that  he  should  demand  more,  when  it  is 
well  known  that  other  classes  either  enjoy  none  or  ask  none.  He 
is  protected  by  the  superiority  of  his  system  of  agriculture.  He  is 
protected  by  the  nearness  of  his  market.     He  is  protected  by  the 
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breadth  of  the  blue  MM!!.  H«  is  protected  by  the  elements,  which 
often  destroy  the  vessel  freighted  with  produce  to  our  shores.  He 
is  protected  by  the  length  (»t*  the  risers  down  which  the  rival  grain 
must  travel  t«»  the  sea-board.  He  is  protected  by  the  distance  of 
the  field  on  which  the  harvest  is  grown,  from  the  river  down  which 
it  must  tloat  to  the  sea.  He  M  protected  by  the  high  rate  of  wages 
which  some  distant  countries  ha\e  to  pay  fur  agricultural  labour, 
(an  he  in  reason,  and  with  a  good  conscience  ask  more  I  He  lias 
a  protectiun  wide  as  the  ocean — lasting  as  the  beetling  dill's  that 
guard  his  native  land.  O,  how  sadly  is  our  language  abused,  when 
I  law  that  closes  our  ports  against  the  bounties  of  divine  muniii- 
: lied  a  protecting  law.  "What  is  it  to  prata  t  I  Is  it  not 
tu  shield,  to  succour,  to  defend?  Does  it  not  import  help,  generous 
interposition  '   aid   rendered  to  the  weak  ?      "What  is  the  mother's 

lion  of  her  offspring  ?  What  is  the  friend's  protection  of  a 
bosom  companion  '  Is  corn  law  protection  any  thing  like  tins,.  ' 
Whom  does  it  protect  ?  The  agricultural  labourer,  on  eight  shil- 
lings a  week  }  The  fanner,  on  a  rack  rent,  suing,  with  bated 
breath  and  whispering  humbleness,  a  small  remission  from  my 
■  i  The  shopke.jM f.  whose  receipts  are  diminished 
one  half  by  the  pauperism  of  those  around  him  The  merchant, 
whose  traveller  reports  that  his  goods  are  King  unsold,  and  whose 
iinlosures,    instead   of  being  large  orders  from  solvent  tradesnu  n. 

shonoured  bills  from  mined  customers  ?  The  manufacturer, 
who    has   spun,  and  printed,  and  w.  a\e«l.  until  his  warchoiis. 

1.  ami  his  looms,  his  mules,  and  print  works  are  standing 
still  '  Is  it  the  foreign  shipper,  who  reoeiiei  bj  I  \<  ry  mail  the 
tidings  that  rival  manufartures,  called  into  being  by  the  jealous, 
part  till .  and  unjust  laws  of  our  countrv,  are  driving  bis  goodf  out 
itinental    and  |        whom    do  these 

laws  gi\<     protection   '      Is   it   to  yon  band   of  weeping  I'.migrants, 

who  are  expatriating  tnemeebei  to  distant  lande*,whei 

laws  thwart  the  merciful  designs  of  Providence,  and  render  abor- 
tive all  the  means  which  God,  and  nature,  and  civilization,  and 

scieiiee.    and    the    desires    of   mm    b.t\e  placed   at   oui- disposal,  jo 

make  us  the  richest,  the  happiest,  and  the  most  powerful  nation  on 

1  ii  bard  names  with  which  to 

in    laws   of  OUT   coimln  .   but    I    will 
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filter  niv  Mik-iiiii  protect,  against  tlie  prostitution  of  a  word  so  sweet 
upon  tlie  ear  as  that  of  protection,  when  need  to  describe  tlio 
tendency  of  ■  law,  which  gives  no  protection  until  tlie  pauper  is  in 
a  union  hoiisf ,  1 1 1 o  outcast  in  a  prison,  or  the  exile  has  gained  a 
i  far  from  the  place  of  his  nativity! 

THE    CORN    LAWS    WAR    AGAINST    THE    LAW    OF    GOD. 

My  own  opinion  of  the  corn  law,  after  a  serious  and  const  i.  n- 
tious  consideration  of  it,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  been 
taught  to  believe  are  the  designs  of  the  Creator,  is,  that  it  is  an 
unnatural  and  cruel  law.  It  circumscribes  the  bounties  of  the 
Common  Father  of  the  human  family.  It  is  a  law  which  puts  a 
whole  nation  upon  short  allowance.  It  is  a  law  which  calls  that 
foreign,  and  prohibits  its  consumption  as  such,  which  is  the  gift  of 
a  Heavenly  Provider,  and  has  been  sent  for  the  nourishment  of 
His  children.  It  is  a  law  which  when  a  people  pray — "  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,"  and  the  answer  comes,  "  Behold  it  on 
the  bosom  of  your  mother," — I  have  given  you  for  meat,  every  green 
herb  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth,"  says  "  You  shall  neither  taste 
nor  touch  any  thing  that  is  not  grown  upon  that  part  of  the  globe 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  a  few  favoured  children  of  fortune." 
What,  then,  is  such  a  law,  but  a  law  which  by  its  operation  con- 
verts the  green  earth  around  us  into  a  desert  ?  Nay,  worse  ;  it 
turns  the  wide-spread  and  substantial  blessings  of  God  into  a 
mockery.  It  tramples  in  the  dust  the  beneficent  bequest  of  a 
Heavenly  Parent.  It  robs  the  labourer  of  his  birthright.  It  robs 
the  children  of  industry,  whose  capital  is  their  labour,  of  the  pro- 
fits of  that  labour. 

If  God's  free  bounty  bids  this  globe  produce, 

More  than  enough  for  all  His  creatures'  use  ; 

Shall  man  monopolize  the  free  supply  ? 

See  brutes  well  fed,  while  fellow-mortals  die  ? 

Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  while  earth's  prolific  fields, 

For  man  and  beast  alike,  abundance  yields ; 

Free  as  the  winds,  and  chainless  as  the  sea, 

Should  intercourse  between  all  nations  be! 
Were  I  called  upon  to  plead  against  this  law  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  made  it  and  continue  to  support  it,  the  ground  I  would 
take  would  be  the  inherent  and  incurable  injustice  of  such  a  law — 
its  opposition  to  the  manifest  designs   of  a  merciful  Providence 
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'  id  contend  that  it  is  rooted  in  selfishness  and  unbelief — that 

it  ||  ■  wilful   and  unthankful   easting  away  of  the   mercies  of  our 
only  Benefactor,  who  hath  given  the  earth  with  its  fulness  t«» 
the  children  of  men. 

l.vii.s   of   THK   0OK1    I  LWS. 

When  "lice  coii\inced  of  the  essential  injustice   of  this  law  it  is 
M  lv  necessarv  to  try  it  by  its  effects.    \\ e  know  that  a  bad  tree 
cannot  hear  good  fruit.     We  know  that  no  departure  from  fcb 

.    ture    and    revealed    righteousness,     ever    led     to    happy    or 
lastingly    henciicial    results.     Disruss    the    operations   of  the 
law,  therefore,  at  you  will,  it  is  evil,  only  e\il  continually.     It 

lice — it   deteriorates    the   quality — it   abridges   the  supply  of 

food.     It    is   an   unequal   law.   It    presses  with   ever-accumulating 

tv    upon    those  who  are  least    able  to  sustain  the  burden.      It 

PObe  tin-    pOCV   lO    ghre  to  the  rich.      It  takes  from  the  poor  man's 

necessaries  to  add  to  the  rich  man's  luxuries.      It  stints  the  supply 

of  those  who  do  0VOTJ  thing,  (but  make  corn  laws),  to  increase  the 

abundance  of  those  who  have  been    cradled  in  the  lap  of  ease  and 

do  nothing.     It  imadi «  the  sacred  rights  of  industry.      It  narrows 

id    of  enterprise  and  profit,  which  the  world  presents  to  the 

honourable  ambition  of  our  countrymen.      It  stunts  the  growth  of 

commerce,  and  render-  unavailing  the  faeil  pre-eminently 

pOtMBS  for  unbounded  it  th  the  fairest    portions  of  the 

It  saps  the   foundation!  of  inter-national  amit\.   and  B0WI 

the  seeds  of  discord  and  hatred  UttOSglt  ci\ili/cd  nations.     I'njust 

anient  Of  oUm 

tree,  and  is  the  origin  of  foreign  on  md  prohibitory 

It    stamps  M-  with    the    band    if  inconsistriicx  —for  while 

we  sustain  the  American  SIa\ ehol.ler,  and  admit.  nt   of 

a  nominal    dut\.   the    produce    of  his    guilt;  >uls   of 

we  shut  out  the  corn  grown   upon    the  fertile  and  undulating 

• 

by  the  uii). aid  labour  of  brutali/ed  men.    imd  rejecting  the  ft 

nbmdnup  who  wata  to  exchange  hi>  ripe  ham 

the  manufartures    of  our    arti/aiis.      ]■ 

teas    and    senseless    discrimination.      It    allows   us    to   import 

the     hidm  the    beef    behind.         W  e 
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may  take  the  fat  hut  we  must  leave  tlie  muscle.  We  may  consume 
the  Wool  hut  must  not  taste  the  mutton.  It  welcomes  the  turhot 
of  the  Cannulas,  hut  enacts  a  sliding  Beak  for  the  corn  of  Poland. 

It  deprives,  ereo  of  oatmeal,  the  honest  labourer  who  would  be 

satisfied  with  a  mud  OOttage  and  buttermilk  and  potatoes,  with 
liberty  and  independence,  but  feeds  him  with  wheaten  bread  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation,  when  driven  by  hunger  or  crime  to  the 
poorhouse  or  the  prison.  It  forbids  com  to  come  to  the  poor, 
but  sends  the  poor  thousands  of  miles  to  the  com.  But  time 
would  fail  to  tell  of  the  evils  and  inconsistencies  of  this  law. 
.Much  might  he  said  of  its  dreadfully  demoralizing  tendency,  and 
of  the  danger  to  which  it  has  at  this  present  moment  brought  our 
country  to  the  brink.  Its  combined  effects  are  at  this  instant 
menacing  the  safety  of  the  social  edifice.  In  these  circumstances, 
what  is  it  we  purpose  to  do  ?  What  course  do  we  recommend  ? 
Our  answer  is  at  hand.  We  say,  let  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  throughout  the  nation,  lift  up  their  voice  in  a  constitutional 
demand  for  the  removal  of  the  imposts  and  prohibitions  on  the 
importation  of  food. 

WHY  SHOULD  THE  PEOPLE  STARVE  ? LOOK  AT  AMERICA. 

Why  should  the  people  starve  ?  There  is  bread  enough,  and 
to  spare.  The  field  is  the  world.  East  and  west  and  north  and 
south,  there  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  fertile  land,  which 
would  give  enough  for  each,  enough  for  all.  Oh,  the  cruelty  of 
the  law  which  interposes  between  the  mercies  of  God  and  the 
necessities  of  man  !  What  a  spectacle  does  our  beloved  country 
present.  The  seat  of  empire,  the  workshop  of  the  world,  with  all 
mankind  for  her  customers,  with  a  dominion  extending  over  the 
ninth  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  with  the  means  of  bringing  to 
her  shores  the  varied  fruits  of  every  region,  yet  unable  to  feed  her 
own  children.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  book  which  directs 
attention  to  the  capacity  of  one  particular  part  of  the  world,  the 
whole  of  which  has  been  laid  open  to  British  enterprise  and 
commerce,  but  the  produce  of  which  is  at  present  excluded, 
while  the  produce  of  the  contiguous  states  is  paid  for  with  twenty 
millions  a  year,  all  of  which  goes  into  the  pockets  of  slaveholders.  I 
refer  to  the  north-western  states  of  America.  My  friend  Mr.  Curtis, 
Ohio,  now  in  this  country,  and  engaged  in  the  benevolent 
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work  of  arousing  attention  to  the  vast  capacity  of  the  country  from 
which  he  comes,  to  supply  this  country  with  almost  any  amount 
of  agricultural  produce,  while  seventeen  millions  of  civilized  men 
and  women  wait  to  bo  consumers  of  our  manufactures,  to  the 
extent  of  our  trade  with  them  in  the  free  produce  of  their  land, 
has  on  several  occasions  addressed  audiences  in  Manchester,  and 
I  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  go  over  again  tic  uts  he  has 

made.  But  here  is  a  passage  strikingly  confirming  what  he  baa 
said,  and  directly  illustrative  of  my  position,  that  we  have  within 
our  reach  bread  enough  for  all  who  are  hungering  around  us. 
This  author  writing  from  actual  observation  during  extensive 
trawl  and  minute  investigation  says: — "The  prospects  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio  are  brilliant.  The 
stranger  who  looks  upon  the  fertile  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
and  the  rich  alluvions  of  Ohio,  feels  the  iniquity  of  the  English 
corn  laws  as  strongly  as  in  the  alleys  of  Sheffield  and  Manchester, 
i  inhuman  perverscness  of  taxing  food  is  there  evident  in  all 
■rmit\  .  The  world  ought  never  to  hear  of  a  want  of  food, — 
no  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  civilised  portions  ought  ever  to 
be  without  the  means  of  obtaining  his  fill,  while  the  mighty 
Western  valley  smiles  in  its  fertility.  If  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
for  whom  those  laws  were  made,  and  by  whom  they  are  sustained, 
could  he  transported  to  travel,  ill  open  waggons,  the  boundless 
prairies,  and  the  shores  of  the  great  rivers  which  would  bring 
down  the  produce,  they  would  groan  to  see  from  what  their  petty, 
■iMril  int.  -rests  had  shut  ooJ  the  thousands  of  half-starved  labourers 
at  home.  If  they  could  oot  be  convinced  of  the  very  plain  truth, 
of  how  their  own  fortunes  would  be  benefitted  by  allowing  the 

supply  and  demand  Of  mod  tO  take  their  natural  course,  they  would, 

for  the  moment,  wish  their  rent-rolls  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
rather  than  that  they  should  stand  between  the  crowd  of  labourers 
and    the    supp!'  id    whieh    God    hi  1    them.       The 

landlord-  id  do  nol    go  and  see  tl  Western    \allev; 

but.  h.ij)].ii\ .  mme  ofthe  labooreci  of  Qogland  do.     Par  off  at  that 

valley  is,   I  will  make  th  heard  from  thence 

by  those  who  bare  driven  mem  there ;  and  will  teaofa  the  brethren 
whom  the)  ha\e  l.tt  behind  irhere  the  blame  oi*  their  banger  ties. 

i  lettler  who  ploughs  a  furrow  in  I  ie,  helps  to 
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plough  up  the  foundations  of  the  British  corn  laws."  And  who  is 
it  that  thus  writes  so  feelingly  and  justly  on  the  subject  we  are 
now  discussing  ?  and  for  what  purpose  was  this  written  ?  Are 
these  the  words  of  a  Statesman,  written  to  advance  a  party  and 
political  object  ?  Is  this  the  coloured  statement  of  an  anti-corn 
law  lecturer,  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  popular  effect  ?  Was 
this  written  yesterday,  to  follow  and  sustain  the  representations  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Curtis  ?  No.  The  picture  was  drawn  by  a  woman 
in  1835,  while  her  eyes  were  wandering  over  the  scenes  she  has 
described.  This  book  was  published  in  1837,  on  her  return  to  her 
native  land.  These  reflections  are  the  fruits  of  sober  meditation 
and  enlightened  comparison.  They  were  penned  without  the 
remotest  thought  that  they  would  be  read  at  a  meeting  of  ladies 
to  memorialize  the  Queen  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  They 
are  the  words  of  Miss  Martineau,  in  her  book  entitled  "  Society 
in  America." 

THE    RESOURCES    OF    INDIA. 

And  while  speaking  of  the  boundless  fertility  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  let  me  not  omit  to  point  attention  to  that  long 
neglected  country,  to  whose  solemn  and  affecting  claims  upon  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  I  have  often  directed  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropists  of  England.  I  refer  to  India.  The  time  is  coming, 
when  it  will  not  be  deemed  chimerical  to  talk  of  bringing  food 
from  India  The  time  is  coming  when  the  capacity  of  that  vast 
wheat-growing  country,  extending  from  Coimbatoor  in  latitude  10°, 
to  the  Himalayas  in  latitude  30°,  shall  be  developed  to  the 
wondering  eyes  of  those  who  have  been  doomed  to  gaze  upon  the 
untasted  harvests  of  their  own  small  island.  In  Upper  Bengal, 
the  staple  food  of  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  of  people  is  wheaten 
cakes,  as  ours  is  bread.  We  talk  of  the  Missisippi,  and  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Missouri,  but  let  us  not  forget  such  rivers  as  the  Ganges, 
the  Jumna  and  the  Indus,  and  that  the  restoration  of  a  canal 
which  once  existed  under  the  Mahometan  rulers  of  India,  con- 
necting the  Sutlege  and  the  Jumna,  would  complete  a  continuous 
water  communication  of  five  thousand  miles  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Bengal,  terminating  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  at  Kurachee. 
The  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  would  open  this  immense  region, 
and  bring  the   cotton   and   corn  of  India  into  the  factories  of 
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Manchester. — You  must  not  think  my  fair  friends,  that  I  have 
forgotten  or  forsaken  the  cause  of  India.  If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  I  desire  to  live  for  the  welfare  of  that  country.  I  am  at  this 
moment  the  associate  and  fellow-labourer  of  *  few  disinterested 
and  noble-minded  men,  who,  like  some  here,  have  formed  a  /. 
for  promoting  the  good  of  India.  If,  for  I  time,  I  appear  as  the 
humble  gratuitous  advocate  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
and,  in  doing  so,  am  supported  by  those  honoured  men.  who  two 
years  ago  formed  themselves  into  a  British  India  Society,  the 
n  is, 

iat  we  love  Imli  I 
But  that  we  love  Kngland  more. 

Nor  am  I  ceasing  (even  for  a  time)  to  labour  for  India.  U  I 
my  days  to  you,  I  give,  as  my  unpressed  pillow  can  witness,  my 
nights  to  India.  But,  the  cause  of  India,  and  the  cause  of  England, 
are  one  cause.  They  must  not,  they  shall  not  be  disunited.  We 
meet  to-day  to  devise  measures  for  unbarring  the  gates  of 
merce — to  maintain  the  rights  of  industry — to  assert  the  principles, 
the  Christian  principles,  of  free  trade — to  mature  plans  of  relief  for 
starving  multitudes  at  h<  une  —to  demand  bread  for  the  people — and 
the  means  of  getting  it  by  honest  labour — we  are  not  expecting  to 
gift  the  bread  of  idleness  to  our  population — wei.nly  ask  that  they 
maybe  permitted  to  earn  it  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  In  this 
work  of  jnal  1  compassion   we    are  the  friends  of   India,  not 

less  than  we  are  the  friends  of  England.  Does  England  seek  an 
outlet  fot  her  manufactures^  let  her  Kooli  to  India.  Does  England 
want  a  cheap,  abundant,  steady,  and  pure  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial ?  let  her  look  feo  Ind  '  I  England  want  cheap  sugar,  and 
I  plentiful  supply  of  it  '  Would  her  population  consume 
grown  rice,  and  free-grown  coffee  ?  let  them  look  to  India.  Is 
the  commerce  of  England  crippled  by  the  rwsthiag  bands  of 
restriction,  drawn  so  tight,  that  she  can  scarcely  breathe  ?  let  her 
remove   her  still    remaining  odious   and   unjust   imposts   on    the 

100   of  her  own    possessions    in    India.      Belie\e   me.    m\ 
•OQwktJoiJ  hi  must  hen  alb  r  look  to  India.      I  indulge  the 

c.nfid.nt   i  imled  upon  a  thoogbU  tsration  of  the 

laws  are  abolished,  and  the  death - 
A     blow  is  struck  at  the   |  lv,  you   will   be  lad   to     A 
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perceive  that  there  is  no  country  under  Heaven,  to  which  the 
principles  of  a  free  trade  can  be  with  more  advantage  to  this  country 
directed,  than  to  India.  Should  this  day's  address  reach  the 
of  India.  I  wish  it  to  inform  the  drooping  millions  there, 
who  are  naked  and  foodless  upon  a  soil  that  might  feed  and  clothe 
half  the  people  of  the  globe,  that  the  friends  of  India  believe  in 
their  hearts  that  they  are  labouring  for  them,  while  they  are  labour- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  starving  natives  of  this  country.  The  people 
of  India  know  what  hunger  is.  They  know  what  burdens  upon 
industry  mean.  They  arc  no  strangers  to  taxation  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  Lords  of  the  soil.  They  will,  therefore,  sympathize 
with  the  patiently  enduring  millions  of  this  land ;  and  they  will 
rejoice  to  hear,  that  we  have  already  the  pledge  of  those  who  are 
most  earnestly  labouring  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  that  when 
this  great  measure  is  obtained,  the  wisely  directed  energies  which 
have  procured  it,  will  be  directed  to  the  service  of  India.  This  is 
the  heart  of  the  Empire.  Let  us  bring  health  to  the  heart.  Let 
us  have  pure  blood  at  the  fountain ;  we  will 


-Spread  it  then, 


And  make  it  circulate  through  every  vein 

Of  all  our  empire;  that  where  Britain's  power 

Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

THE    DUTY    OF    CHRISTIAN    WOMEN. 

But  what,  you  ask,  is  it  you  require  us  to  do,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  influence  you  call  upon  us  to  exert  ?  I  answer,  the 
work  to  which  we  invite  and  earnestly  exhort  you  is,  that  of  co- 
operating with  those  who  are  seeking  the  total  repeal  of  laws  which, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  are  unjust  in  principle,  and  most 
cruel  in  their  operation ;  which  have  surrounded  you  with  scenes 
of  misery,  and  are  every  day  plunging  into  wretchedness,  despair, 
and  the  grave,  the  famishing  victims  of  exclusive  legislation.  We 
believe  that  the  hour  has  now  arrived,  if  it  had  not  before,  when 
Woman  should  take  the  field  against  a  system  that  is  daily  degrad- 
ing her  own  sex  almost  below  the  reach  of  pity,  and  dooming 
hapless  infants  to  want  and  beggary.  We  believe  the  time  is 
come  for  every  one  of  you  to  stand  before  your  Sovereign,  and 
with  a  woman's  heart,  and  in  a  woman's  accents,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  domestic  charity,  and  female  purity  and  happiness.     We 
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want  to  see  woman  enlisted  on  behalf  of  woman.  The  virtue  of 
Charity  is  personified  as  a  woman  receiving  to  her  arms  and 
nourishing  in  her  bosom  the  friendless  children  of  poverty  and 
destitution.  To  each  of  those  I  now  address,  I  would  say,  Be 
you  the  living  imago  of  this  virtue.  Take  with  you  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  stand  before  the  patriot  Queen  of  these  afflicted 
Realms.  Be  strong  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  Stand 
boldlv  forth  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Ask  that  that  law 
may  be  abrogated  which  shuts  the  storehouse  of  the  Divine  bounty 
against  those  who  are  fainting  and  dying  of  hunger.  Go  from 
house  to  house,  and  add  to  your  Memorial  the  names  of  mothers 
whose  hearts  are  wrung  with  anguish  by  the  cries  of  their  little 
ones  for  food.  Tell  them  you  are  about  to  utter  the  story  of  their 
woes  in  the  ear  of  their  sympathizing  Queen.  Rouse  into  activity 
the  energies  of  all  you  know.  Press  into  the  service  of  the 
pemhmg  poor  all  who  have  hitherto  held  back.  Plead  with  those 
who  are  inert  or  indifferent.  Grapple  with  the  prejudices  around 
you.  Remove  out  of  the  way  the  difficulties  of  such  as  are 
hesitating  from  various  considerations  and  scruples  to  join  you. 
Set  an  example  to  the  women  of  the  Kingdom,  worthy  of  your 
sex,  and  becoming  your  situation. 

THE    BENEFIT    ol"    FEMALE     EXERTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  effects  of  such  efforts  will  be  ?  You  will 
fix  the  eyes  of  those  in  high  places  on  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes.  You  will  encourage  the  hearts,  and  animate 
the  hopes  of  those  who  have  long  occupied  the  field,  but  have 
hitherto  found  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them  too  formidable.  From 
the  moment  that  you  put  your  hands  to  this  work,  it  will  cease  to 
be  a  mere  party  and  political  question.  You  will  rescue  it  from 
danger.     Your   advocacy  will   stump  it  as  the  of  humanit\. 

roiee  he  beard  in  the  palace,    and  the  tone  of  discussion 
will    be    el.\;it«(l    in  the  legislature.     Your  efforts  will  sanctify  the 

Mou.  If  v.. u  are  in  earnest,  it  b  impossible  that  our  Legislators 
can  long  remain  indifferent,  lie  sure  of  this  oner  thing;  the  cry,  the 
com  law  is  a  political  ouesti.m.  with  which  women  ha\e  nothing  to 
•  I..,  [fl  a «  i  political  purpo*  ech  you,  heed  it  u< 

Be  not  politically  lifalt       Bt  ii..t  I  -heated   \<\   am    part\   out   of  the        J 
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noble  prerogative  which  belongs  to  your  sex  and  station,  to  be  the 
advocates  of  suffering  humanity.  Be  only  careful  to  ascertain  that 
your  motives  are  pure,  your  object  a  good  one,  the  causes  for  your 
interference  sufficient,  and  your  measures  constitutional  and 
Christian.  These  points  determined,  give  no  heed  to  those  who 
would  scare  you  from  your  work  by  the  cry — you  are  meddling  with 
politics.  Be  yours  the  politics  of  the  Bible.  Preach  by  your  deeds 
of  mercy  the  morality  of  politics.  Take  for  your  example  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good ;  who,  though  he  was  rich  for  our  sakes 
became  poor ;  who,  when  he  comes  to  judgment,  will  say  to  those 
who  fed  the  famishing,  "  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat." 
Put  yourselves  in  the  situation  of  those  who  are  starved  by  the 
cruel  corn  laws,  and  ask  yourselves,  what  that  precept  imports  which 
says,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  Let  your  blended  voices  of  sympathising 
and  pleading  mercy,  be  heard  clear  and  loud  above  the  clamour  of 
parties.  Remember  that  the  work  of  enlightenment,  and  conviction, 
and  remonstrance,  and  petitioning,  and  memorialising,  must  be 
done  before  the  work  of  legislation  is  accomplished,  on  just 
principles,  in  reference  to  any  great  measure  to  which  the  real  or 
fancied  interests  of  men  are  opposed.  Measure  your  duty,  not 
according  to  the  time-serving  notions  of  subtle  men,  but  according 
to  the  capacity  for  good  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  you,  and 
the  measure  of  responsibility  which  it  brings  with  it.  What  you 
can  do,  you  are  bound  to  do.  What  ought  to  be  done,  can  be  done. 
It  is  impossible  for  you  to  exert  no  influence  upon  the  question 
before  you.  If  you  do  not  exercise  an  influence  for  good,  by  your 
zeal  and  example,  you  will  exercise  an  influence  for  evil,  and 
perhaps  a  fatal  one,  by  your  reluctance  and  refusal  to  act.  Oh !  you 
would  weep,  I  am  sure,  if  this  day  six  months,  you  had  cause  to 
think,  that,  by  withholding  any  help  which  you  can  now  give,  you 
frustrated  an  object  so  pure  and  benevolent  as  that  which  I  beseech 
you  to   support. 

IT    IS    A    WOMAN'S    QUESTION. 

Think  not  I  would  have  you  throw  off  the  woman.  No,  I  would 
have  you  put  it  on.  I  would  have  you  appear  in  all  the  simplicity, 
and  power,  and  beauty,  which  belong  to  your  moral  nature.  I  would 
see  you  clothed  in  the  garments  of  modesty  and  humility,  but 
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strong  in  pity  and  fervent  in  zeal,  and  invincible  in  courage,  and 
omnipotent  by  the  power  of  love  for  the  ptigfcfafag  children  of  misery 
around  you.  If  partisan*  at  all,  be  the  partisans  of  the  poor.  If  you 
listen  to  any  cry,  let  it  be  the  cry  which  comes  up  from  yonder 
cellar — the  cry  of  humanity  in  distress.  Let  the  frown  you  fear,  be 
the  frown  of  Him,  whose  displeasure  is  awakened  against  those  who 
hearken  not  to  the  cry  of  the  poor.  Let  the  smile  you  court,  be  the 
smile  of  Him  who  will  graciously  acknowledge,  as  done  unto  himself, 
the  most  insignificant  act  of  charity  to  the  meanest  of  his  children 
upon  earth.  Let  the  reward  you  seek  be  the  blessing  of  the  ] 
ing.  If  you  should  fail  to  win  the  plaudits  of  the  rich,  be  consoled 
by  the  thought  that  the  midnight  prayer  of  those  whom  you  have 
sought  to  save,  will  ascend  on  your  behalf,  and  reach  the  ear  of 
Him  who  sceth  in  secret.  Hut  enough.  Those  whose  hearts  are 
already  engaged  to  this  work  of  mercy,  will  pardon  the  earnestness 
of  this  exhortation  which  is  intended  for  any,  if  such  there  be, 
who  needed  some  incitement  to  labour. 

MEMORIAI.IZ  I    THK    QUEEN. 

I    must   now   call   your  attention  to  the  special    husincss  of  this 

morning,  which  is  to  adopt  a  Memorial  to  the  Queen.     Such  a 

d'M •uiiM-nt    ha>    boon    prepared,    and    will    be   submitted   to   your 

approval,   and,   if  accepted,  to    \oiir   signatures.      You  are    invited 

to  join    the    an ti -corn  law   ladies   of  Manchester  in  a 

\ddress  to   her   Majesty.      I  am    BUN    W€  are  all  convinced  of  the 

pn  disposition  of  the  Queen  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  your  petition. 

in  behalf  of  her  mflfiwtng  Subjects.     It  is  .said  of  our  Divine  and 

1 1         !il\  lluler.  that  lie  waiteth  to  be  gracious.     Precious  words  ! 

I  trust  it  may  he  said    of  our   earthlv   >  .   that    she  waits  to 

Dg  to  her  people;  thai  it  is  her  anxious  desire  to  sway  a 

riu'hte  I   and  a  prosperous  land,  and  to 

transmit  the  Uagdov   she  has  wisely  governed  to  i it  r  successor, 

,  I    richer,   and    Lnvatcr  in  eveiv  respect  than   she   found 

I    her  it    is   proposed   that    v.ui  shall  send  your  respectful 

petition.     I  have  only  to  remind  pott,  that   vour  meeting  t« 

rj   importance.      It  is  the  first  of  its  kind, 
spirit  of  JO**  documents,   the  unaniin  •  r  pmooodillgl.   and 

the  zeal   with    which    \  roar  after -labours,  will   be 


trywomen  throughout   th.   kingdom.     And 
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now,  my  mueh-ivsju cud  friends,  I  close  my  address.  My  fervent 
wish  is,  that  Heaven  may  guide,  sustain,  and  bless  you  in  your 
work.  May  He,  who  of  old,  had  compassion  on  the  multitude, 
be  ever  with  you,  and  give  you  his  own  Spirit  while  you  tread  in 
his  footsteps.  Do  all  you  do  as  unto  him,  and  then  he  will  acknow- 
ledge you  in  that  day,  when  he  will  say — 

"  Of  mo  thou  hast  not  heen  ashamed, 
These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be; 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  it  unto  me." 


LINES, 

BT  A  LADY  OF  THE  80CIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
There  is  certainly  no  distress  arising  from  want  of  food  " — Thk  Dukk  of  "Wellington. 

And  say't  thou  thus,  when  the  wide  land  is  ringing 

With  cries  of  thousands  craving  to  be  fed  ? 
Hearest  thou  not  the  voice  of  anguish,  wringing 

The  hearts  of  all  not  yet  to  pity  dead? 
Pause !  look  around  thee,  ere  thou  say'st  again, 
Tales  of  "  distress  from  want  of  food' '  are  vain. 

Would,  that  thine  eye  were  opened,  and  could  see 

How  hunger- stricken,  pauperized,  subdued, 
Our  free-born  countrymen  by  want  can  be ! 

Thou  art  blind  to  it;  and — "  no  want  of  food," 
Is  still  thy  cruel  taunt  to  men,  whose  toil, 
Paid  for  thy  wealth  and  interest  in  our  soil. 

Alas  for  thee !  for  England !  when  her  hero 

(As  men  like  thee  by  courtesy  we  call) 
Doth  thus  remind  us  of  the  Roman  Nero, 

Who  saw  his  own  imperial  city  fall, 
And,  smiling,  gazed  the  while  upon  the  ruin  : 
So  calmly  look'st  thou  now  on  our  undoing ! 

Although  no  longer  in  the  battle  field, 

Thou  tak'st  thy  unoffending  brother's  life  ; 
Weapons  more  sure  and  deadly  dost  thou  wield 

Than  those  which  combat  in  the  martial  strife. 
War  has  its  thousands  slain — ten  thousands  now, 
More  slowly  die  'neath  famine's  surer  blow. 

I  am  no  prophet;  but,  the  time  is  hasting, 

When  they  who  thus  deride  their  country's  woes, 

Must  stand  prepared  to  answer  for  the  wasting 
Of  a  fair  kingdom  by  its  "  household  foes." 

Till  then,  Heaven  help  us !     When  the  worst  is  past, 

Ye,  who  have  spoiled  us,  may  repent  at  last. 

Well,  bide  thy  time,  whilst  we,  awaiting  ours, 

Still  labour  to  avert  the  threatening  ill. 
Spite  of  the  compact  of  unrighteous  powers, 

The  corn  will  wave,  the  grain  will  ripen  still. 
Heaven  doth  its  gifts  dispense  ;  then  why  should  man 
Attempt  to  frustrate  his  Creator's  plan  ? 


SECOND   LECTURE. 


Mi:.  George  Thompson  delivered  his  second  lecture  to  the  Ladies 
on  Tuesday  Evening. — John  Brooks,  Esq.  took  the  chair,  and  after 
some  remarks,  bearing  very  strikingly  on  the  question,  introduced 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  received  with  great  and  prolonged  applause. 
He  said  he  did  not  at  that  moment  come  forward  to  address  the 
meeting,  but  to  inform  them  of  the  proceedings  of  the  morning, 
and  to  read  the  Memorial  adopted  on  that  occasion.  He  then 
the  Memorial*  and  said,  before  he  proceeded  to  give  his 
lecture  as  announced,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the 
meeting  an  esteemed  friend  j  one  who  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  corn  laws  beyond  the  shores  of  this  country. 
His  friend  was  from  America.  He  belonged,  as  his  complexion 
would  show,  to  a  class  who  were  suffering  much  from  the  influence 
of  a  cruel  and  unnatural  prejudice,  but  who  were  labouring 
patiently,  and  he  hoped  successfully,  helped  at  the  same  time  by 
the  abolitionists  of  this  country,  to  elevate  themselves  above  the 
situation  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the  wickedness  and 
injustice  of  man.  His  friend,  however,  was  now  in  a  free  country, 
with  a  people  amoilg  whom  he  could  stand  erect  and  e<|ual,  and 
he  had   Do  dotil.t  the   U atfunODJ    he   would  give  00    this  ipinetiflll 

would  be  listened  to  with  attention  by  the  meeting.  He  begged 
to  introduce  Mr.  Charles  Lenox  Remond,  a  gentleman  of  ookrar, 
from  Rhode  bland,  in  Anion 

Hi     I'    M    IS    BSJN    forward,    and    was  recciwd  with    apjduuse. 

He  said  he  would  offer  no  roaoon  far  hi>  appearance  on  that 

mi.  other  than  the  interest  be  fit  in  the  object  for  which  the 

og  had  I-  sod    Tin'  repeal  of  the  oorn  laws,  as  had 

been    well   remarked    by   Mr.  Thompaon,  was  a  subject    in  which 

multitude  preri  int  rested  beyond  the  shores  of  this  oonntrj,    lb- 
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would  openly  and  frankly  express  his  views  on  the  question,  which 
would  be  found  to  bear  on  a  resolution  which  had  been  handed  to 
him,  and  which  he  would  now  read: — 

"That  the  practice  of  Great  Britain, of  encouraging  the  horrid 
traffic  in  human  beings,  by  admitting  the  produce  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  on  payment  of  a  nominal  duty,  while  it 
prohibits  the  Corn  of  the  North-Western  States,  which  is  the 
produce  of  free  labour,  is  at  variance  with  an  Anti-Slavery  profes- 
sion, injurious  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  countries, 
flagrantly  unjust  to  the  British  Possessions  in  India,  and  hurtful 
to  the  cause  of  free  trade  and  universal  emancipation." 

It  might  not  be  known  to  all  present,  that  the  existence  of  the 
corn  law  here,  strengthened  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  such  was  the  fact;  and  the  reason 
was,  that  the  operation  of  the  corn  law  led  to  the  encouragement 
of  slave  labour,  while  the  produce  of  free  labour  was  rejected. 
He  mentioned  this,  because  the  people  of  this  country  had 
professed  themselved  opposed  to  slavery, — nay,  they  had  done 
more ;  they  had  abolished  it  in  their  own  Colonies,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  best  proofs  a  people  could  give  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions.  But  it  was  only  one ;  and  he  came  to  ask  them  for 
another  proof.  The  next  best  step  to  abolish  slavery-  at  home 
was  no/  to  encourage  it  abroad.  (Cheers.)  While,  through  the 
operation  of  the  corn  laws,  the  people  of  this  country  were  taking 
the  produce  of  the  slave  States,  they  were  refusing  the  produce  of 
the  free  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  free  States  of  America 
there  were  immense  tracts  of  country  where  grain  only  could  be 
raised  to  advantage,  and  thither  thousands  of  emigrants  from  this 
country,  as  well  as  from  other  States,  were  wending  their  way,  in 
the  hope  that  a  more  enlightened  policy  would  yet  throw  the 
markets  of  this  country  open  to  them.  They  did  not  want  money 
for  their  produce,  but  implements  and  clothing.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Those  who  had  not  read  Mr.  Curtis's  pamphlet  and  the  memorials 
of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt  on  this  question,  should  do  so ;  they 
would  find  valuable  facts  in  them  on  this  vitally  important  subject. 
They  would  from  them  learn,  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
would  not  only  confer  a  benefit  on  their  country;  but,  prove  a 
blessing  to  America,  which  would  then  indeed  be  the  home  of  the 
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free  and  an  asylum  and  heritage  for  the  poor  and  friendless  of  all 
Nations.  (Cheers J  He  hoped  that  ere  long  an  important  altera- 
tion would  take  place  in  the  system  of  import  duties  here;  that 
the  law,  if  it  was  necessary  to  impose  taxes  and  prohibitions  on 
anything,  would  place  them  on  the  luxuries  and  not  on  the 
necessaries  of  life — on  slave  produce,  and  not  on  free.  (Loud 
cheersj     U  any  portion  of  a  community  1   sympathy — if 

any  portion   of  a  community  i    indulgence  and  profc 

it  was  that  portion  which  depended  <>n  their  own  manual  exertions 
for  a  livelihood ;  and  he  contended  that  the  corn  laws,  by  placing 
a  tax  on  the  prime  necessary  of  life,  withheld  that  induL 
and  protection;  nay,  they  crippled  industry  and  robbed  the  poor — 
tlev  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  R< 
as  they  were  unwise,  impolitic,  wicked,  and  unjust.  (CheersJ 
Mr.  Remond  proceeded  to  show  the  interest  which  was  at  this 
moment  taken  in  the  corn  law  question  in  the  United  States,  and 
read,  from  the  Free  Amsricm*,  the  following  resolutions  passed  at  a 
meeting,  held  in  Marlborough  Chapel,  Washington -street,  Boston, 
in  support  of  his  statement: — 

"CORN    LAWS. 

'    Whereas,  the  agricultural  produck  of  the  free  Stat 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  markets  of  England  and  France, 
f  many  other  foreign  countries,    by    high  or   prohibitory 
duties,  under  their  tariff  systems  ;  while  the  products  of  Am. 
slave  labour  are  received  with  low  duties,  or  duty  free.      And 

••  W  h< Teas   such   exclusion    tends  to  depress   the  value    of  free 
labour,  by  limiting  the  market  for  its  products,  and  to  diminish 
commerce   and   trade,     l.y   limiting   the  amount    of  the    ha 
products    with    other    nations,     and    whereas 

anient  has  continually  endeavouri  d  to  enlarge  the 

market  for  the  products  of  slaw  labour,  while  it  q<  Iinost 

wholly  those  of  free   labour;  and  whereas  the  'eon  law    q 

it    Britain    hears    with    particular    hardship    upon    the   free 

farm*  ra  of  the  North  ;  then  I 

"Resolved,    That    it    is  the  imp«rati\e    duty    of  QUI  ment 

to  take  immediate  m  band  the  market  for  the  produeti 

Be   labour,   particularly    thoOC    "f  the  agricultural    communr 
by  sucli  legislation  and  diplomacy  as  shall  induce  foreign  countries     ^  . 
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to  open  their  ports  to  such  products,  on  terms  of  reciprocity ;  and 
with  the  lowest  duties  consistent  with  raising  revenue  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  Government. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  should  be  one  prominent  measure  of  the 
liberty  tarty,  by  the  spread  of  information,  by  legislation  and 
diplomacy,  to  secure  such  changes  in  our  laws,  and  those  of  other 
countries,  as  will  open  a  free  market  for  the  immense  production 
of  our  agriculture." 

Mr.  Remond  went  on  to  express  his  conviction,  that  from  the 
spirit  with  which  the  question  had  there  been  taken  up,  and  he 
spoke  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
movement,  it  would  go  forward,  till  it  should  be  crowned  with 
success ;  and  he  pledged  himself  that  as  soon  as  he  reached 
America  again,  and  he  intended,  Providence  permitting,  to  sail  on 
Saturday,  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  joining  his  voice  to  that  of 
the  band  of  philanthropists  who  had  so  nobly  engaged  in  the  good 
work.    He  sat  down  amidst  great  cheering. 

THE    CORN    LAWS    AND    AMERICAN    SLAVERY. 

Mr.  Thompson  rose  and  was  received  with  great  applause.  He 
said,  he  could  cheerfully  second  the  motion  of  Mr.  Remond  if  it 
was  made  somewhat  more  comprehensive  than  at  present.  [Mr. 
Thompson  then  read  the  resolution  in  its  amended  form  and 
proceeded.]  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
rebuking  America  for  her  slave-holding  practices,  and  her  perse- 
cution of  her  coloured  citizens.  To-night  we  have  before  us  one 
of  the  sons  of  America,  who  tells  us  that  we  have  a  work  to  do,  not 
less  imperative  than  that  which  we  enjoin  upon  his  country.  The 
duty  of  feeding  our  famishing  population.  The  duty  of  receiving 
the  free-grown  corn  of  his  country — a  duty  the  more  incumbent, 
seeing  we  are  such  large  consumers  of  the  produce  of  slavery.  O 
(exclaimed  Mr.  Thompson)  if  there  be  a  community  of  free  men 
in  the  world,  that  above  all  other  portions  of  mankind  should 
struggle  earnestly  for  the  redemption  of  those  that  are  in  bonds, 
it  is  the  community  of  Manchester.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheersj 
Let  me  be  faithful :  you  are  the  confederated  receivers  of  stolen 
goods.  Your  warehouses  are  filled  with  cotton;  your  waggons 
are  loaded  with  cotton ;  your  mills  are  fed  with  cotton ;  your 
Exchange   is  crowded   with   cotton    buyers,    and   spinners,    and 
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merchants;  cotton  builds  your  streets,  furnishes  your  houses,  gives 
marriage  portions  to  your  children;  your  contributions  to  bene- 
volent societies  are  the  results  of  your  success  in  the  cotton  trade. 
But  have  you  paused  to  consider  whence  it  comes  ?  who  toil  to 
produce  it  ?  of  whom  you  buy  it  ?  If  you  have,  your  souls  must 
have  sickened  at  the  thought,  that  to  supply  you  with  this  article, 
men  and  women  by  hundreds  of  thousands  are  kept  in  slavery, 
robbed  of  their  liberty,  robbed  of  their  wages,  scourged  with  the 
lash,  doomed  to  debasing  ignorance,  bread  up  in  darkness  and 
debauchery;  their  bodies,  souls,  intellects,  morals,  crushed, 
brutalized,  by  the  system  which  is  supported  solely  and  exclusively 
by  the  demand  of  this  town  for  the  staple  produce  of  the  Southern 
States. 

INDIA,    COTTON,    AND    THE    CORN    LAWS. 

But,  we  are  guilty  of  two  evils;  while  we  feed  the  cupidity  of 
the  American  planter,  and  perpetuate  the  curse  of  that  great 
republic,  which  would  otherwise  be  the  glory  of  America  and  a 
\ig  to  the  world,  we  are  neglecting  our  own  fair  possessions 
in  India,  from  which  we  might  derive  an  illimitable  supply  of  all 
that  we  now  derive  from  the  labour  of  slaves.  The  question  is 
now  set  at  rest  respecting  the  ability  of  India  to  supply  this  country 
with  the  cotton  of  commerce.  Since  I  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in 
an  on  the  capacity  of  India,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that 
an  article  could  be  supplied  of  a  quality  admirably  adapted  to 
■apply  the  place  of  that  which  comes  from  America.  The  encou- 
ragement of  free  labour  in  India  is  the  natural  and  most  effectual 
means  of  abolishing  the  slavery  of  America;  nor  do  I  know  of  an- 
other sufficiently  powerful  by  its* -If.  and  then-  are  certainly  HUM  so 
simple  or  so  certain  in  their  results.  But  look  at  the  inconsistency 
Of  OV  <  >iilii<  t.  We  pay  a  sum,  amounting  nearly  to  twenty 
millions  sterling  every  year  for  the  tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton  of 
the  United  States.  Tie-  OOttOD  we  admit  QQ  pavnu  nt  of  a  nominal 
duty.  Tim  OOOI  ol  the  North  -western  States,  which  are  all  free. 
and  which  Mr.  Curtis  has  demonstrated,  in  this  j. lace,  are  able, 
willing,  and  anxious  to  suj»|d\  yOQ  with  the  soundest,  finest,   and 

eheape  prohibited  from  carrying  on  an  honourable 

and    profitable    trade,  by    the    odious    and    iniquitous    laws   which 
|»re\eiit    us    from    rOOt ifJBg   into  our  ports   the   grain   which   they 
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desire  to  send.  (Hear J  Let  me  show  you  the  operation  of  this 
system  in  the  Tnited  States.  The  great  Western  valley  is  a 
region  to  which  not  only  the  English,  the  Irish,  and  the  Scotch 
of  this  kingdom  resort,  under  the  expatriating  influence  of  our 
corn  laws,  hut  one  to  which  thousands  every  year  of  the  population 
of  the  New  England  States  hetake  themselves  to  occupy  the 
illimitable  prairies  and  become  honest  and  thriving  fanners.  Now 
see  the  effects  of  our  restrictive  system.  The  young  man  tearing 
college,  where  he  has  qualified  himself  for  honourable  usefulness 
in  some  part  of  his  country,  where  enterprise  may  be  more  successful 
than  in  his  own  thickly  settled  district,  has  to  consider  to  which 
State  he  shall  emigrate.  If  his  inclinations  decide  in  favour  of 
Ohio  or  Michigan,  he  naturally  asks  what  can  I  do  with  the 
surplus  produce  of  tho  land  I  cultivate  ?  Will  England  buy  it  of 
me  ?  Can  I  carry  on  a  remunerating  traffic  with  the  Old  World  ? 
No ;  there  is  a  corn  law  which  prohibits  the  people  of  that  part  of 
of  the  world  from  exchanging  their  manufactures,  which  I  would 
willingly  purchase,  if  permitted  to  pay  in  the  grain  which  I  pro- 
duced. Let  me  here  put  this  case  in  a  point  of  view  perhaps 
still  more  striking.  Should  an  emigrant  from  this  neighbourhood, 
banished  by  the  com  laws  to  America,  send  from  the  produce  of 
of  the  land  he  has  purchased,  and  on  which  he  has  grown  a 
bountiful  crop,  a  single  barrel  of  flour  to  the  starving  parent  he 
has  left  behind,  the  corn  law  would  prevent  the  aged  sire  from 
appropriating  the  gift  of  filial  love,  unless  he  was  able  to  pay  a 
duty  at  the  rate  of  20s.  8d.  the  quarter.  A  duty  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  not  for  State  purposes,  but  for  the  maintenance  in 
ease  and  idleness  of  a  privileged  class,  who  themselves  have  made 
a  law,  which  constitutes  them  the  monopolists  of  the  people' s 
food  and  intercepts  the  bounties  of  Providence  sent  for  the  supply 
of  famishing  multitudes.  Thus  we  see  that  the  present  system 
engenders  a  host  of  evils.  It  sustains  slavery ;  it  diverts  capital 
into  dishonourable  and  polluted  channels  ;  it  forces  men  to  become 
slaves-holders,  that  they  may  find  a  market  for  their  produce ;  it 
prevents  17,000,000  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  from  purchasing  to 
the  extent  of  their  desires  the  manufactures  of  this  country ;  it 
calls  into  being  rival  interests ;  it  half-closes  [the  gates  of  com- 
merce ;  and  dooms  the  foodless,   fireless,  friendless  wretches   at 
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our  own  doors  from  tasting  the  bread  which   Divine  bounty  and 

human   charity  would  alike  put  them  in  possession  of.     What  an 

execrable  system  is  this!     How  just  and  necessary  the  demand 

for  a  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ?     It  is  the  canst-  of  justice  to 

ing  thousands  at  our  own  doors  ;  the  cause  of  justice  to  the 

people  of  America,  and  to  our  emigrant  brethren  who  haw    gone 

to  find  a  heritage  for  then   children.     It   is  the   can 

to  India,  whose    fertility  is   slighted,  and  whose  people  are 

Bed  by  our  unnatural  fiscal  regulations.     Itisthecai; 

to   the  manacled  slave,  whose  chains  are  riveted  by  the 

present  system.     The  abolitionists  of  America  denounce  our  corn 

is  a  grand  impediment  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  plans 

of  emancipation.     They  have    memorialised    Congress    upon   the 

subject.     They    have    recently   held    a   convention  in    Cleveland, 

Ohio,    in   reference    to   it.     I   have,    myself,  received   numerous 

letters  urging  me  to  take  up  this  question  on  anti-slavery  grounds. 

I  will  read  you  an  extract    from   one  which  has  been  received  from 

writer   says: — "Before  I  close    this    already    long 

allow  me  to  inquire,  with  deference  to  the  judgment  of  <>ur 

friends  in   England,  why  do  Dot   English   abolitionists  unite  to  I 

man   in   the  '  anti-corn  law'  movement  ?     Are  they   aware,    that. 

ru  lair  alone,    hut   every  product  of  the   FREE    LABOUR  States 

Mtry,   is  excluded  from  their  markets,   by  high,   and,   for 

the  moM  part,  prohibitory  duties;    while  the  products  of  slave 

labour  are    subject    to  no  duties,  or  very  trivial   ones?     Arc  tin  \ 

aware  that  this  state  of  thing  Lne  of  free  Labour  in 

t    only   by  depriving    D  best  market  for  our 

•e    (mid   limiting  our  ahilit  British  products,  to  an 

equal    extent),    but    by   making   the    free  St.it<  lent   upon 

ti  produce,  for  the  met!  ring  Cor  all  our 

impoi  I  ie  thus  given  to  slave  I 

ami    its    produce,    and    slavery    must    be    OVerthrOWll    in    our    land. 

simply  because  ii   will  become  rtmenJ    tor  capital. 

compared  with  free  I aboiir." 

AMERICA  REBUKES  US. 

I'll,  people  of  America  are  fully  justified  in  ottering  their  toad 
igsinat  oar  on  und 

A  imination.    It  is  with  peculiar  app  moss     A 
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that  our  friend  from  America,  wearing  the  complexion  of  millions 
who  are  in  bondage,  appears  before  us  to-night  and  tells  us  "  if 
you  would  emancipate  the  slave,  abolish  the  corn  laws."  I  welcome 
the  rebukes  of  America.  If  we  have  a  free  trade  in  nothing  else, 
let  us  have  one  in  mutual  and  wholesome  remonstrances.  I  would 
that  every  packet  that  sets  sail  from  the  bay  of  Boston,  or  of  New 
York,  or  the  mouths  of  the  Missisippi,  should  bear  over  the 
billows  a  solemn  protest,  and  a  faithful  rebuke,  on  the  subject  of 
our  inconsistency  and  our  guilt.  The  monopolists  of  freedom  in 
the  slave  States  may  well  taunt  us  with  being  monopolists  of  food 
in  our  own  country ;  when  we  cry  "  abolish  your  slavery,"  they 
may  well  cry  "  abolish  your  corn  laws."  When  we  send  them 
from  Lancashire  a  Memorial  praying  for  mercy  to  the  slave,  they 
may  justly  utter  the  voice  of  rebuke  and  say,  "  Base  hypocrites, 
keep  your  remonstrance  at  home;  your  cotton  smells  of  blood!" 
(Loud  cheers.)  Welcome  then  every  voice,  every  note  of  warning 
and  recrimination.  I  trust  the  time  is  coming  when  both  systems 
shall  fall :  when  liberty  shall  be  proclaimed  in  America,  and  cheap 
bread  be  the  portion  of  our  own  starving  children.  Let  the  cause 
of  food  and  freedom  go  together.  From  this  time  forth  let  the 
anti-corn  law  cause  and  the  anti-slavery  cause  be  indissolubly 
united.  (Cheers.)  They  are  both  founded  in  justice  ;  alike,  they 
have  respect  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  millions,  and  to 
the  honour  of  the  two  great  Nations  whose  crying  abuses  they  are 
intended  to  extirpate.  I  rejoiced  when  I  heard  Mr.  Remond 
give  his  solemn  pledge  thus  publicly,  that  he  would  discuss 
the  question  of  slaver)  in  his  own  country,  upon  anti-corn  law 
grounds.  He  returns,  therefore,  to  the  land  of  his  birth  as  our 
Missionary.  Let  him  lift  up  his  voice  boldly,  and  it  is  no  unin- 
fluential  one ;  and  let  him  tell  his  countrymen  to  give  us  no  peace 
until  we  have  swept  away  our  own  domestic  abomination.  And 
let  him  tell  his  countrymen  also,  that  they  shall  enjoy  no  rest, 
until  the  abomination  which  maketh  desolate  the  plains  of  the 
South  is  exterminated,  and  there  breathes  not  a  captive  within  the 
limits  of  then*  proud  Republic. 

FREE    TRADE. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  come  to   those   aspects  of  our   great 
question,  which  are  more  peculiarly  relevant  to  our  own  duties 
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in  the  present  ing  crisis  of  our  country's  embarrassment. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  desire  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
upon  the  general  question  of  Free  Trade ;  f<  >r  it  is  (he  foundat 
our  agitation,  and  the  principle  on  which  all  our  efforts  are  based. 
The  corn  laws  are  a  violation  of  that  principle,  ami  we  seek  their 
1,  as  a  return  in  part  to  the  ohservance  of  that  great  law, 
which  God  himself  has  plainly  revealed,  both  in  his  word  and  in 
his  works,  for  the  regulation  of  social  intercourse  over  all  the 
world.  Who  amongst  us  does  not  admire  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God  in  the  diversities  of  Nature  f  By  the  laws  he  has 
framed  for  the  universe,  of  which  we.  form  a  part,  it  is  ordained 
that    the    \  m    around    us    shall   be  a  system    of  mutual 

iliarlv  so  in  reference  to  the  social  state. 
Man  is  dependent  Upon  man,  family  upon  family,  community 
upon  community,  one  country  upon  another  country.  The  good 
of  man  individually,  is  blended  with  the  good  of  the  race  uni- 
versally. 


iversal  Cause 


Acts  not  by  purtial  but  by  gen'ral  la 

And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call, 

Subsist,  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all: 

Thus  R,  Min, 

And  •  1  m  the  same. 

Such   is   the   doctrine  taught  l>y   Nature.     It    is   the    doctrine  of 

ition   too.      It  is  (Might  in  that   comprehensive  maxim.   "  Ml 

things  whatsoever  ye   would  that  men  should  do  unto  you.  do  ye 

io  onto  them  It 

"  If  thou    draw  out  thy 

soul  to  the  in:  I  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul:  if  thou  bring 

are   cast  out  into  thy  house,  ami  when   thou 
him;   then  shall  thy  light  nil  u  the 

morning,  and  thy  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily,  and  the  Lord 

shall   goidfl  thee   continually,   and  satisfy  thy  SOOJ  b 

.    md  thou  shall  he   like  a  v  id-  ii.   and 

like  a  spring  of  water,  whOM  I  not,  tnd  thj 

shall  gohefbre  thee,  the  glory  oft!  shall  bring  op  the 

There  are  oertain  men  in  the  world,  who  preach — don't 
be  dependent  upon   foi  follow  \ 
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when  they  thus  preach?  No;  they  fly  in  the  face  of  the  obvious 
designs  of  Providence.  When  the  provisions  of  God  are  spoken 
of,  they  invariably  refer  to  the  produce  of  the  whole  earth.  The 
almost  infinite  varieties  of  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  by  which 
the  world  is  distinguished,  plainly  teach  this  lesson,  that  men 
should  be  dependent  on  each  other.  That  the  different  tribes  and 
families  of  the  earth  should  reciprocate  benefits.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  part  of  the  world  can  supply  that  which  is  required  by 
other  lands ;  and  ever}'  country  has  wants  and  desires,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  civilization,  which  can  be  supplied  by  other  countries. 
Every  land  is  not  a  land  of  spices,  or  vines,  or  minerals,  or  corn 
fields ;  but  by  means  of  navigation,  the  riches  of  one  land  are 
available  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  other.  As  you  enter  many 
shops  before  all  your  desires  are  gratified,  so  you  have  to  resort 
to  many  lands  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  One  land  is 
the  granary — another  the  spicery — another  the  garden  of  the 
world.  One  gives  its  woods — another  its  metals — another  its 
gems — another  its  gold.  The  dependence,  and  consequent  inter- 
course thus  created,  subserve  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes. 
Knowledge  is  extended — civilization  is  advanced — brotherhood 
and  friendship  are  begotten — peace  is  cemented — freedom  is 
conferred — Religion  is  propagated — men  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  mingle 
into  a  harmonious  and  happy  community.  It  is  by  commercial 
interchange — by  the  mutual  offices  which  arise  out  of  one  country 
supplying  another  with  what  it  is  able  to  produce,  and  obtaining 
something  that  it  values  in  exchange,  that  the  less  civilized  are 
enabled  to  start  in  their  career,  stimulated  to  rise  above  the 
lower  forms  of  social  life,  gradually  adorned  with  all  that  the 
arts,  and  legislation,  and  government  can  achieve,  and  a  result  is 
produced  such  as  war  is  utterly  unable  to  effect;  because  if  it  by 
chance  renders  any  service  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  that 
service  is  stained  with  human  blood  in  the  commencement,  and 
accompanied  with  bitterness  in  the  career.  Yet,  to  their  shame 
be  it  spoken,  there  are  some  who  would,  by  narrow-minded, 
sordid,  and  selfish  legislation,  restrain  this  intercourse  between 
Nation  and  Nation — and  restrain  it,  at  a  period  and  in  a  state  of 
the  world  when  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  greater  blessing  than  at  any 
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former  period :  there  are  those  who  would  control  Nature's 
highway  across  the  globe,  would  limit  the  communications  which 
would  inevitably  arise  out  of  a  free  trade,  and  would,  in  reference 
to  States  as  well  as  individuals,  promote  that  comparative  isolation 
which  is  the  concomitant  of  barbarism.  The  lowest  considerations 
of  physical  good,  and  the  highest  claims  of  morality  and  religion; 
the  dictates  of  the  most  calculating  prudence,  and  those  of  the 
most  expansive  benevolence;  the  simplest  justice  towards  those 
who  toil  for  the  support  of  society,  and  the  soundest  conclusions 
se  who  study  the  progress  of  society,  alike  demand  the 
repeal  of  laws,  so  unwise,  oppressive,  and  pernicious,  as  those 
which  prevent  a  free  trade  between  man  and  man,  and  Nation  and 
Nation,  in  the  produce  of  the  earth  which  is  the  support  of  their 
existence.  O  that  men  were  wise !  that  they  would  purify  their 
notions  of  political  economy  by  the  study  of  the  will  of  Providence, 
and  the  general  interests  of  the  human  race. 

Then  would  unfettered  industry  be  paid 
In  the  rich  wealth  its  own  free  hands  had  made. 
Then  would  mankind  fulfil  Hcav'n's  first  im 
And  earth  with  fruitfulness  replenished  be. 
Then  would  war's  blood-red  banner  soon  be  furl'd, 
And  peace  triumphant  reign  throughout  the  world. 
White  freighted  fleets  would  tr:e.  sea, 

And  Commerce  wing  her  way  uncheck'd  and  free ; 
Inland  bt  link'd  to  Island — main  to  main — 
Binding  all  fast  in  Love's  harmonious  chain. 

(Ch., 
MINALITV  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

itiful,  and  harmonious  principle  has,  how 
been  violated   by  the  com  laws;    and  I  am  thus  brought   to  the 
ot  which  we  dneoflMd  in   the  morning,  and  which  wo  are 
called   to   o.iiM'lrr  again  this  evening.      Restrictive   legislation    is 
in  every  instance  an   infraction  of  this  principle;  but.  in  th< 
before  US,  it  ||  frau-.rht    with  peculiar  injustice  and   cruelty.      There 

is  scarcely  a  legislative  system  <»n  the  faee  of  the  earth  that  I 
somanyeviU.     It  is  a  scheme  of  gigantic  taxation,  which  levies  a 
capitation  tax  on  every  man.  l  wd  child  in  the  kii 

It  i-  the  moat  invidioai  and  unequal  taxever  levied,    It  is  imposed 

in    the  inverse  ratio  1. 1'  the   ahility  of  the  individual  |0  pay.      It    i^        [ 

m=^ — 
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heavier  by  a  million  fold  upon  the  wretched  family  that  starve  on 
ten  shillings  a  week,  than  upon  the  Peer  with  a  rent  roll  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  doubles  the  primeval  curse. 
It  converts  plenty  into  scarcity.  It  banishes  the  free  gifts  of 
nature.  Instead  of  turning  the  forest  into  a  held,  it  turns  the 
held  into  a  forest.  It  manacles  the  hands  of  commercial  enter- 
prize.  It  stultifies  the  inventions  of  science.  It  raises  up  the 
genius  of  Famine,  and  scares  away  the  Angel  of  Plenty.  It 
makes  the  sun  shine  in  vain  on  all  the  world,  besides  these  insigni- 
ficant specks  upon  its  surface.  It  encourages  the  Slave-driver 
to  brandish  his  whip,  but  forces  the  husbandman  to  lay  down  his 
flail.  Its  motto  is,  "  God  speed  the  plough,"  but  it  checks  it 
midway  in  the  furrow.  It  is  the  parent  of  international  animosity. 
God  says  to  the  earth,  "  be  fruitful ;" — the  corn  law  says,  "  be 
barren."  God  says,  "The  gold  and  the  silver  are  mine,  and  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills ';" — the  corn  law  gives  the  gold  and 
silver  to  those  who  have  already  too  much,  and  forbids  the  poor 
to  feed  upon  the  creatures  which  God  has  provided  for  their  sub- 
sistence. It  places  the  buyer  of  bread  at  the  mercy  of  gamblers. 
It  dries  up  the  sources  of  benevolence.  It  robs  the  treasury  of 
the  Sanctuary.  It  poisons  the  springs  of  public  morality.  It 
tramples  on  the  rights  of  industry.  It  is  a  law  of  expatriation. 
It  makes  war  upon  the  vital  interests  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
community.  It  is  a  Robber  that  spares  the  palace  of  the  Peer, 
but  plunders  the  cottage  of  the  Poor.  It  is  a  deceiver,  and  a  thief, 
and  a  murderer. 

WITNESSES    TO    THE    CHARGE. 

These  are  heavy  charges;  but  they  can  be  sustained  by  a  cloud 
of  witnesses.  I  will  summon  them  from  yonder  Exchange,  wrapt 
in  gloom  ;  I  will  call  them  from  the  damp  cellars  of  this  populous 
town ;  I  will  bring  them  in  chains,  from  the  dungeons  hard  by  ; 
I  will  call  overseers,  and  magistrates,  and  merchants,  and  mill- 
owners  into  court ;  I  will  bring  before  you  the  medical  faculty ;  I 
will  convoke  the  Ministers  of  religion  : — all  these  shall  tell  you  of 
the  injuries  and  ruin  inflicted  by  the  corn  laws  on  the  bodies,  the 
souls,  the  intellects  of  men  ;  on  the  commerce  of  our  country,  on 
the  manufactures  of  your  Town,  on  the  interests  of  religion,  on 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  peace,  and  civilization.     But  the  corn 
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laws  have  been  tried,  and  found  guilty.  Tis  true  this  huge 
culprit ;  this  worse  than  the  dragon  of  Wantley,  has  been  tried  in 
a  certain  Court,  considered  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
acquitted.  But  how?  By  the  exclusion  of  evidence;  by  the 
t'usal  to  hear  witnesses.  By  whom  ?  By  those  who  live  by  the 
craft,  by  the  sharers  of  the  wholesale  profits  of  tin  system  5 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  thn  verdict  was  obtained  by  means  the 
most  unconstitutional;  by  the  violation  ol  e\erv  principle  of 
justice;    such    a  proceeding   never   disgra*  Bailev. 

Witnesses  were  at   hand,  ready  to  tender  evidence   upon  oath; 
the  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  WIS  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  what  was  his  language,  addressed  to  the  assembled 
Peers  of  the  Realm,  to  those  who  constitute  a  Court  of  Appeal  in 
the  last  resort,  on  all  matters  of  the  highest  moment  throughout 
the  kingdom.     I  refer  to  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the   19th  February,    1889,   two  team  and  ten   months  ago. 
Had  justice  taken  its  course  on  the  occasion,  had  a  true  verdict 
according   to  the    evidence    which    witnesses    of  the 
highest  respectability  were  ready   to   tender  upon  oath,  the  corn 
laws  would  have   been  condemned  to  an  infamous  death,  and  we 
should  now  have  been  rejoicing  in  the  hlessings  of  plenty.     Our 
Counsel  on  that  occasion  made  these  solemn  declarations  :---M\ 
Is,  I  oiler  to  prove  on  oath,  that  the  corn  laws  destroy  the  very 
trade  they  are  intended  to  regulate   and   support,  and  convert  the 
traffic   in   the  bread  of  the  people  into  a  scheme,  by  which  onlv 
unprincipled  gamblers  and  heartless  speculators  can  take  advantage. 
Ijords,  I  offer  to  prove  Upon  oath,  that  the  corn  laws  remove 
all    security    airainst    famine,   and  place   US  at  the    niercv    of  those 
M  supplies  which  Foreign  Nations  may  he  able  to  render 
as, when  a  had  harvest  compels  us  t<.  resort  to  them  for  assistance, 
and  which  supplies  can  he  obtained  only  by  the  transmission  of 

our  the    appalling    injury     of    all    our    gTSSJ    domestic 

interestSj    a  drain  which  has,   during  the  last    Twenty  Ye. 
prod  Mid  oanTulsiona  that  havenoJ  onlv  ruined  our 

fooeJ  Banks  e  res  into  the  <;,i-.,itr, 

hut  threatened  the  existence  of  TlnnsdnnmBo  el i eat  tteel£     Iff 

I  •  «»n  oiilh,    that  the  !lu<-tuali..]is  j,,  the  price 

-m.   so  detrimental  to  the  comf'.'it  of  the  gft  at    DUSSt  I  of  the 
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community,  who  are  affected  in  their  vital  interests  by  the  price 
of  bread,  are  attributable  to  the  corn  laws.  My  Lords,  I  offer  to 
prove  on  oath,  that  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  would  equalise 
the  price  of  food  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  be  a  blessing  at 
once  to  the  foreign  grower  and  to  the  home  consumer.  My  Lords, 
I  offer  to  prove  on  oath,  that  the  manufactures  of  our  country, 
which  are  the  very  palladium  of  our  greatness  and  prosperity, 
are  mutilated  and  strangled  by  the  corn  laws.  Our  merchants  and 
artisans  are  ruined  for  the  sake  of  another  interest,  which  though 
important  and  national,  has  no  just  right  to  peculiar  privileges 
or  support,  at  the  expense  of  other  portions  of  the  community. 
My  Lords,  I  offer  to  prove  on  oath,  that  the  corn  laws  are  fast 
closing  against  us  the  markets  of  the  world ;  they  are  creating 
envies,  and  jealousies,  and  rivalries ;  they  are  turning  farmers 
into  manufacturers,  and  husbandmen  into  mechanics.  All  these 
things,  I  offer  to  prove  by  the  evidence  of  men  waiting,  at  your 
doors,  ready  to  depose  upon  the  Gospels  to  the  truth  of  what  they 
utter.  But,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  did  their  Lordships  admit 
these  witnesses  ?  did  they  condescend  to  try  this  great  national 
question  upon  its  merits  ?  Did  the  bench  of  Bishops,  and  the 
landed  Aristocracy,  and  the  great  law  Officers  of  the  country,  shew 
a  willingness  to  get  at  the  truth  themselves,  and  publish  it  to  the 
country,  and  return  a  true  verdict,  according  to  the  justice  of 
the  case,  and  the  nature  of  recorded  testimony  ?  No.  To  have 
these  things  proved  was  above  all  other  things  the  thing  they  did 
not  want.  And  why  ?   Because  they  are  the  sellers  of  corn. 

LANDOWNERS,    BREAD-SELLERS. 

What !  you  exclaim,  men  who  wear  coronets  traffickers  in  corn  ? 
Yes,  they  are  the  titled  growers  of  the  commodity.  Tis  true 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  they  do  not  hold  the  plough, 
nor  sow  the  grain,  nor  thresh  out  the  harvest,  nor  grind  it  at  the 
mill,  nor  sell  it  in  the  market,  nor  bake  it  into  bread.  The  labour 
of  the  field,  they  leave  to  men  on  eight  shillings  a  week.  The 
management  of  the  farm,  they  leave  to  tenants  paying  rack  rents. 
The  selling  of  the  corn  to  the  High  Priests  of  the  sliding  scale — 
(laughter)  ; — but,  they  are  men  who,  understanding  the  mystery 
of  iniquity,  which  we  are  trying  to  make  intelligible  to  the  public, 
well  know,  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  present  system  that  they  are 
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able  to  reap  those  inordinate  gains  which  make  them  the  richest 
class  in  the  country,  while  it  works  the  impoverishment  and  often 
the  ruin  of  all  other  classes.  Let  it  not  he  supposed  that  I  am  the 
enemy  of  aristocracy ;  that  I  have  any  quarrel  with  the  aristocracy 
as  such  ;  still  less  that  I  advocate  an  agrarian  system.  I  have  no 
wish  to  pull  the  landlord  down.  My  object  is  to  raise  the  poor 
man  up.     I  would  not  take  an  acre  rightfully  possessed  from  the 

tary  domains  of  any  Noble  in  the  land  ;  but   it  is  right  that 

while  they  live,  other  nun  should  live  also.     It  is  right  that  while 

thrive,  others    also  should  have  a  fair  chance  of  thriving. 

I  admit  their  right  to  the   soil  of  which  they  are  the  Lords  ;  but 

other  men  have  rights  ;  the  poor  man  has  a  sacred  right  of  pro- 

in  his  labour.  I  will  not  see  him  robbed  of  that  right. 
I  will  not  see  it  trampled  upon,  or  invaded,  or  even  threatened,  and 
be  <ilent.  He  has  as  sacred  a  right  to  carry  his  labour  to  the  best 
market — to  exchange  the  produce  of  that  labour  for  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  come  from  where  they  may,  as  the  landholder  has  to  the 

left  him  by  his  father,  or  the  capitalist  to  the  money  he  has 

d  in  the  funds.  If,  by  unjust  legislation,  you  close  the 
markets  of  the  world,  if  you  prohibit  the  poor  man  from  buying 
food  according  to  the  world's  value  of  that  food,  if  you  oblige  him 
to  give  twopence  more  for  every  loaf  of  bread  he  eats,  than  he 
would  have  to  pay,  were  the  trade  in  com  a  free  one,  you  rob  him 
to  that  extent ;  you  frame  mischief  by  a  law,  you  are  guilty  of 
the  heinous  crime  of  taking  from  the  poor  to  augment  the  income 
of  tin'  already  rich  ;  you  condemn  one  man  to  rags,  and  poverty, 
and  disease,  that  another  may  be  "clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
lin.n,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day." 

THK    COM      LAWS    ROB    THE    SANCTUAKV. 

Mm    law    dried    up    the    fountains    of   bene\o! 

oomptod  of  motility,   robbed  the  beamy  of  die 

sanctuary,    and  d    the    effort*    of  piety.       I  appeal   to  tbOM 

■bowl   DJ        Vou  are  teachers   of  Sabbath  sch 

I  secretaries  of  Del  I    are   Ministers 

oi  roll  to  the  poor*     b  it  not  lof    Whet 

pe  lite  <i,,id  from  Hie  Sabbath  lehool  '  it  is  the  poverty  of  the 

t,  who  can  m-itli.  r  clothe  it.  feed  it.  DOf  bin    soap    to  wash  it.       A 
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What  is  it  empties  the  pews  of  the  chapel  and  scatters  the 
congregation  of  the  Pastor  and  fills  his  heart  with  sorrow  ?  I  make 
my  appeal  to  him.  Is  it  not  the  bitter  poverty  of  those  to  whom 
he  preaches,  who,  having  sold  their  clothes  to  buy  food,  hide 
themselves  daring  the  hours  of  that  day,  when  otherwise  decentlv 
clad,  they  would  betake  themselves  to  the  temple  of  the  Most  High. 
(Hear,  hear  J  What  is  it  makes  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
unwilling  to  receive  the  contributions  that  are  offered  him  in  the 
shape  of  pence  and  sixpences  ?  It  is  the  knowledge  that  they  who 
tender  such  contributions  need  them  for  food.  And  he  can 
scarcely  consent  to  receive  the  pittance  of  those,  who  must 
deny  themselves  the  comforts  of  life  if  they  support  as  their  hearts 
desire  to  do,  the  cause  of  religion  and  truth.  There  is  scarcely  a 
report  of  any  benevolent  or  religious  society  for  the  current  year, 
that  does  not  contain  accounts  of  pecuniary  deficiencies,  and  do 
not  attribute  those  deficiencies  to  the  stagnation  of  trade.  (Hear, 
hear. )  Tis  true  the  corn  laws  are  not  specified  as  the  cause  ;  but 
we  know  that  the  restrictions  which  those  laws  place  upon 
manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  are  the  cause.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This  cause,  I  call  upon  you  to  remove.  (Cheers.)  Let  industry 
have  fair  play — let  the  trade  of  our  country  have  the  benefit  of 
our  boundless  facilities — let  the  nations,  that  offer  the  food  they 
have  to  spare,  for  the  fabrics  that  we  manufacture,  be  invited  to  an 
honourable  and  unshackled  commerce.  Is  it  not  the  ninth  wonder 
of  the  world,  that  a  Nation  like  ours — navigating  all  the  waters  of 
the  globe  ;  with  political  alliances  that  give  her  a  proud  pre-emi- 
nence amidst  the  Empires  of  the  earth,  the  seat  of  Religion,  the 
depository  of  science,  the  workshop  of  the  world,  with  all  mankind 
for  her  customers,  with  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  with  a 
dominion  over  the  ninth  part  of  the  habitable  surface  of  this 
beautiful  globe,  cannot  feed  her  own  poor  ?  (Hear  and  applause.) 
She  can  fit  out  armaments  ;  she  can  defy  Nations  ;  she  can  arbi- 
trate between  contending  States ;  she  can  spend  millions  in  war 
beyond  the  Indus,  and  spend  millions  more  to  force  oj>ium  upon 
the  Chinese,  but  cannot  raise,  from  indigence  and  beggary,  the 
millions  that  are  starving  on  her  soil.  Granted,  that  the  corn 
laws  are  not  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  cause  of  the  vast  aggregate 
of  human  wretchedness  that  now  exists  around  us,  and  menaces 
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our  peace  and  the  security  of  the  social  edifice,  by  breeding  those 
passions  which,  if  let  loose,  may  swallow  us  up  in  a  common  ruin. 
Yet,  there  must  be  a  08086.     That  cause  i  68  us  to  investi- 

gate, and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  corn  laws  have  not  produced 
the  misery  we  deplore,  it  does  Dot,  therefore,  follow  that  the  corn 
are  just  and  ought  not  to  be  repealed.     (Hear,  hear.) 

WE    WAR    WITH    THE    CORN    LAWS    ON    PRINCIPLE. 

ig  you  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  we  war  with   I 
laws  upon  principle.     Our  charge  against  them  is,  that  they  are 

•iallv  ami  incurably  unjust.  (Applause.)  We  do  not  make 
this  a  mere  question  of  price,  or  quality,  or  quantity,  or  of  the 
times,  or  of  the  seasons;  we  do  not  discuss  it  now,  simply  becauso 

BN   dying,  trade   languishing,   treaties    expiring,  prospects 

darkening.     Were  then   bread  enough  and  to  spare;    were  all 

employed  who  were  willing  to  work  ;  were  Nations,  who  are  now 

ttislicd  with  the  terms  on  which  our  com- 

urse  proceeds,  the  com   laws  would  still  bo  unjust. 

would  still  ilv  in  the  face  of  a  benignant  Providence  ;  they 
would  still,  in  their  very  nature,  be  at  war  with  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  human  race  ;  and  we,  therefore,  are  not  to  be 
governed  by  the  character  of  our  harvests,  or  the  amount  of  our 
trade,  or  the  dispositions  of  Foreign  C '01111  tries,  but  by  the  eternal, 
unchanging,  and  everlasting  principles  of  righteousness.     (Great 

ing. )  Take  your  stand  on  this  ground,  and  you  are  impreg- 
nable.    We  do  not,  however,  fear  to  discuss  this  question  in  all 

Brings.  We  know  a  priori  that  the  results  flowing  from  the 
adoption  and  application  of  ■  rieioaa,  unequal,  and  restrictive 

principle,  must  be  had.      (II.  .:n,  who  knows 

nothing  of  oar  present  circumstances,  1  knowl 

OUT  relations  to  mankind  at  large,  of  the   extent   of 

■iiihi t  of  our  population,  and  the  rate  at  which  tin  v 

increase,  and   then   call  ttpon    him   te  •   the   natural  and 

.  which  must  ultiu  .\   the 

workin  |  that  of  OUT  0010  UlWS,   ami  he  must 

mdingwith  tl.  esand 

condition    in   which    we   m»w  find  ourselves.      (< 

it,  therefore,  take  the  high  ground  q     A 

ft 
$c^ — #=$* 
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this  subject.  Does  it  accord  with  the  manifest  designs  of  God 
that  the  world  around  us  should  be  practically  turned  into  a  desert, 
that  while  men  are  increasing  in  geometrical  ratio,  and  are  already 
more  numerous  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  circumscribed  means 
which  these  Islands  furnish,  that  the  rich  and  overflowing  bounties 
of  Nature  in  other  countries  should  be  denied  to  those  who  are 
famishing  for  want  of  them.  The  law,  that  intercepts  the  free 
gifts  of  God  to  the  creatures  he  has  made,  and  for  whom  he  cares 
with  the  solicitude  of  a  parent,  is  an  impious  law.  My  friends, 
we  murmur  not  against  the  dispensations  of  the  Deity.  Far  from 
our  hearts  be  the  thought  of  charging  the  poverty  which  pinches 
us  and  the  privations  we  endure,  upon  that  Being  who  is  good  to 
all,  and  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  We  repudi- 
ate, with  horror,  as  a  blasphemy  against  Him  who  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  heads,  and  without  whose  Divine  permission  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  the  doctrine  that  any  are  born  into 
the  world  for  whom  there  is  no  place  at  Nature's  table.  (Cheers.) 
There  is  a  place  for  all,  enough  for  all,  furnished  by  Him  who 
openeth  his  hand,  and  supplieth  the  want  of  every  living  thing. 
Would  that  those  who  have  framed  the  corn  laws,  and  now  defend 
them,  on  the  hypocritical  plea  that  their  design  is  merciful  and 
their  operations  benevolent,  would  cast  the  poor  of  our  land  upon 
the  care  and  bounty  of  that  Being  who  hath  said,  "Are  not  five 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  yet  not  one  of  them  falleth  without 
my  notice  ;  are  ye  not  of  more  worth  than  many  sparrows  ?" 
(Cheers.) 

THE  WAY  TO  ABOLISH  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

If,  then,  these  laws  be  unjust  in  their  principle,  and  if  they 
be  found  to  be  selfish,  cruel,  and  murderous  in  their  operation, 
what  remains,  but  that  we  demand  their  immediate  and  total 
abolition?  (Cheers.)  And  how  is  this  to  be  obtamed  ?  It 
is  to  be  obtained  by  the  united,  unanimous,  and  resolute 
action  of  those  who  see  their  injustice  and  experience  their 
effects.  Do  you  tell  me  the  cause  is  hopeless  when  carried 
to  a  Parliament  of  Landlords  ?  I  deny  it.  I  quote  history 
against  you — modern  history,  history  embraced  by  your  own 
memories.   I  remind  you  that  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were 
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obtained  from  a  Parliament  of  Churchmen.  I  remind  you  that 
the  great  Act  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  so  long  withheld,  and 
opposed,  be  it  remembered,  by  none  more  conspicuously  than 
the  persons  now  in  power,  was  wrung  from  a  Parliament  of 
Orangemen.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  carry  you  buck  ten  years,  to 
the  Nation*]  straggle  for  a  Reform  of  Parliament,  and  remind 
you  that  a  Parliament  of  Borough-Mongt ■  Itnt- 

ments  of  effecting  the  downfall  of  their  01  a.     (Cheers.) 

Be  of  good  courage,  then.  Your  cause  is  not  only  as  good  as 
any  of  these,  but  better  and  Stronger  than  them  all.  Truth, 
ju>tier,  humanity, — the  dictates  of  Religion, — the  claims  of 
perishing  millions, — the  voice  of  the  civilized  world,  are  all  on 
;r  side ;—  nothing  is  wanting  but  union  and  determination. 
Division  of  labour  there  must  be.  Our  spheres  of  action  are 
necessarily  different ;  but  we  may  be  one  in  opposition  to  the 
>tem.  "  Oh,  but."  say  the  opponents  of  the  measure  we  seek, 
You  would  not  have  Women  interfere;  it  is,  above  all  things, 
proper,  that  they  should  abstain  from  meddling  with  polities, 
compliment,  by  the  way,  to  their  trade  as  politicians,  to  propagate 
the  notice  that  they  cannot  be  touched  by  Women  without  defile- 
ment." (Hear.)  I  conjure  you  treat  this  outcry  with  the  scorn 
Which  it  merits.  They  would  have  you  to  be  political!;/  silent  ; 
they  would  make  you  subserve  their  own  sellish  and  political 
en<i  naming  the    indifferent  and  mute  spectators  of  the 

miseries  around  you.  They  well  know,  that  if  now  a  party 
question,  from  the  moment  that  you  laid  hold  of  it,  it  would 
cease  to  be  so,  and  become  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  is — a 
question  of  justice  and  humanity  ;  i  qnestion  of  domestic  charity; 

jy qPOBtiOl]  Of  female  purity  ;  I  question  of  morals  ami  Religion; — 
and  that    made  n,   all    their  narrow-minded  n<  ■: 

would  be    scattered  t->  the  wind-,   and    the   MUM  of  jOStk 

over  the  dictates  of  selfishness.     (Cheers.) 

APPEAL  TO  THE  WOMEN  OF  ENd  \M>. 

Do    you    ask,  Ladies,    what  we  would  1  to  do  ?     We 

Mply    appeal  to    rota   E  woman — she 

wife — she  isa  mother;  tell  her  thai  the  Nation  that  has  just  rej( 
in  the  birth  of  the  Son  >ho  has  given  to  be  the  future  Soverei^ 
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these  Realms,  contains  millions  of  husbands,  wives,  and  children, 
who  know  not  where  to  obtain  to-morrow's  bread.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Implore  her  as  she  desires  to  save  her  country  from  distraction,  to 
gladden  homes  that  are  desolate,  to  bring  upon  her  the  blessings  of 
the  perishing,  and  to  rule  over  a  happy  and  contented  people, — to 
exercise  all  the  influence  the  Constitution  gives  her  in  favourof  that 
great  measure  which  we  have  advocated  to  night.  Let  the  Memorial 
which  shall  thus  express  your  own  wishes  be  carried  to  the  homes 
of  those  for  whose  welfare  it  prays.  Carry  it  to  the  cellar  where 
mothers  are  perishing ; — ascend  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret, 
gather  as  you  go,  the  signatures  of  those  who  are  pining  for  bread. 
Thus  let  those  who  have  nothing,  and  those  who  at  present  enjoy 
a  competence,  appear  together  in  the  presence  of  our  patriot 
Queen.  If  it  be  possible,  let  millions  of  women  urge  their  united 
appeal  to  a  woman's  heart ;  it  cannot  be  that  it  shall  prove  a  vain 
appeal.  Your  Queen  has  told  you,  that  she  pities  the  sufferings 
of  her  people,  and  desires  to  relieve  them.  Consolidate  those 
sufferings  ;  present  them  in  the  mass  before  her  eyes  ;  claim  her 
attention  to  them;  tell  her  that  the  corn  laws  have  produced  them; 
tell  her  that  nothing  but  the  abolition  of  these  laws  can  remove 
them  ;  and  beseech  her,  with  the  earnestness  which  woman  alone 
can  display,  to  declare  herself  yet  again  on  the  side  of  her  people. 
If  in  the  midst  of  this  work  of  mercy  any  should  cry  '  politics,' 
silence  it  with  the  still  louder  cry  of  'bread.'  If  any  should  tell 
you,  you  are  unfeminine  in  that  which  you  do,  tell  them  it  would 
be  still  more  unlike  woman  to  slumber  in  inactivity,  when  mothers 
and  their  little  ones  are  perishing  for  bread.  Do  this,  and  you  will 
sanctify  this  question ;  you  will  raise  it  above  the  reach,  and  make 
it  triumph  over  the  machinations  of  party.  You  will  teach  a  lesson 
to  heartless  politicians  which  they  may  not  refuse  to  learn.  While 
the  voice  of  the  advocates  of  the  poor  is  heard  in  the  senate  of  the 
land,  let  your  voice  be  heard  in  the  palace  of  your  Queen.  I  firmly 
believe  it  remains  for  you  to  give  your  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  Refuse  it  not,  I  entreat  you  ! — give  it 
to-night ;  call  upon  your  sisters  throughout  the  country  to  give  it ; 
let  every  woman  in  Manchester  and  its  suburbs  have  the  opportunity 
of  giving  it.  Be  prompt  in  what  you  do.  It  is  a  life  and  death 
question.    Hunger  waits  not !    Death  waits  not !  Both  are  abroad  ; 
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be  up  and  doing.    This  is  the  thin.*;   the  hour  is  striking.   To  your 
work  then — your  proper  work  ;   the  work  of  Women — of  El 
Women — of  English  Chris  tun  Women.  What  you  do,  do  with  your 
might ;  do  it  in  the  name  of  ]  humanity;  do  it  in  the  name 

of  Him  who,  though  he  was  rich,  far  yaw  sokes  become  poor.  And 
He  shall  reword  you.  He  shall  acknowledge  what  you  do,  as  done 
unto  himself.  And,  when  on  the  pillow  of  death  you  review  the 
transactions  of  life,  this  act  of  mercy  shall  smooth  your  passage  to 
the  grave,  and  your  noblest  epitaph  shall  be — that  you  sought  to 
deliver  the  poor  thot  cried ;  while  the  eulogium  thot  Divine  lips 
sholl  utter,  sholl  be — "  She  heth  done  whotshe  could!  "  (Cheers.) 


THE     AMERICAN     PRAIRIES. 


These  are  the  Gardens  of  the  Desert,  these 
The  unshorn  tiehls,  boundless  and  beautiful, 
Foe  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name — 

'.in  h     I  behold  then  tot  the  first, 
And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 

D  the  encircling  vastness.     Lo  !  they  stretch 
In  airy  undulations,  faraway, 

the  ocean,  in  its  gentlest  swell, 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fix'd, 
And  motioul 

No — they  are  all  unrhain'd  ■fihv     The  clouds 
Swoop  over  with    their  shadon  ..  atli, 

The  surface  rolls  and  fluctu 
Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  eloag  and  chase 
The  sunnj  nth! 

toss  the  golden  and  the  flame  like  flowers, 
l>ass  the  prairie-hawk  that,  poised  OB  Ugh, 
his  brood  ii'it — ye  have  ployd 

.'  the  palms  of  Mexico  and  vines 
no,  and  ham  the  limpid  brooks 

ui  the  fountains  of  Sonors 
!  have  yo  fan 

than  this? 
I  part  in  all  tins  gfcvJoQI  «"rk  I 

•lilt   tin-   III!  I  heaved 

mooth'd  these  ver.hmt  swells,  and  sown  their  slopes 
lasted  them  with  island  groves, 
i  nmnd  with  ("rests. 


Will  MM    O   LLEK    UBTAVT. 


«^=J 
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RESOLUTIONS,  &c. 


MORNING  MEETING. 

Holland    Hoole,    Esq.,    Boroughreeve    of    Salford,    in 
the  Chair. 


moved  by  samuel  eveleigh,  esq.;    seconded    by   alderman 
callender;  and  unanimously  resolved: — 

That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Meeting,  the  Corn  Laws  are 
unjust  in  principle,  and  injurious  and  cruel  in  their  effects ; 
that  they  frustrate  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence,  and  bring 
misery  and  destitution  into  the  homes  of  the  working  classes ; 
that  they  increase  disease  and  mortality,  and  tempt  to  despera- 
tion and  crime ;  that  they  diminish  the  means  of  promoting  the 
education  and  Religious  instruction  of  the  people  ;  that  the  evils 
of  these  laws  are  most  bitterly  felt  by  the  Women  and  Children  of 
our  Country,  thousands  of  whom,  are  at  this  moment  in  danger 
of  perishing  from  hunger,  that,  for  these  reasons,  the  cause  of 
the  Total  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  has  peculiar  claims  upon 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Women  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  aid  in  the  present  crisis  of  National  distress  is  impera- 
tively demanded ;  and  this  meeting  pledge  themselves,  to  use 
all  proper  and  becoming  means  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
existing  restrictions  upon  the  supply  of  food  to  the  community. 

MOVED    BY    THOMAS     BAZLEY    JUN.,    ESQ.  ;     SECONDED      BY     HENRY 
ASHWORTH,    ESQ.;    AND    UNANIMOUSLY    RESOLVED. 

That  the  following  Memorial  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  be 
adopted  as  the  Memorial  of  the  Women  of  Manchester  and  its 
Vicinity,  and  that  the  necessary  means  be  taken  to  obtain 
signatures. 
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MEMORIAL  TO  THE  QUEEN 

FOB  THB 

TOTAL  AND  IMMEDIATE  REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS. 


'0 

m  >• 


To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 

May  it  i  vour  Majesty, — We,  the  undersign  i-.d 

Women   of    the   United    Kingdom  of  Great   Britain  and 
Ireland,  approach  your  Majesty  with   every  sentiment  of  Loyal 
tod  Affectionate  Devotion  to  your  person,  and  of  sincere  N i 
for  the  Patriotic  Virtues  by  which  your  reign  has  eminently 

distinguished.    We  feel  tlie  strongest  confidence  in  your  Mai 

Mid  tamest  dcsUQ  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  your 
people.  We  know,  from  your  Mojffflty'fl  own  assurance,  tliat  tlie 
])rivations  and  sorrows  of  the  unemployed  and  destitute  portions 
of  the  community  have  not,  in  vain,  appealed  lor  sympathy  and 
compassion  to  your  heart.  We,  therefore,  anticipate  for  this,  our 
respectful  Memorial,  a  gracious  and  considerate  reception. 

Your  Memorialists  are  moved  to  address  your  Majesty  by  the 
mpled  amount  of  abject,  helpless,  and  unmerited  mi-  rv 
which  at  present  prevails  amongst  the  labouring  classes  of  this 
country.  By  all  your  Memorialists  that  wretchedness  ha 
some  e\t«  M.  been  witnessed  ;  by  all  it  has  been  deplored  ;  and, 
by  many  among  them,  it  has  be,  n  bitterly  felt.  The  sufferings 
and  destitution  of  these  porti  Subjects  have, 

in  the  judgment  of  yum- Mr>  i    a   point,  at  which 

it  has  become  the   duty  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  rtol 
every  Constitutional  mini  for  their  Relief  and  Remedy. 

iiilists  are  daily  the  witnesse  litful  increase 

■  id     Pauperism  ;   while  those,  who  are    at  present    in 

•es   above  the  reach  of  absolute  want,  an    constantly 

becoming  less    able  to   sustain    the    burden    of   KtppOfttng    the 

poor. 

Your    Memorialists   <  testimony   to    the    gencr 

•  •mbarrass,  ,1,      and    unhappily,     steadily     d  <«'ioliti 
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Trade  and  Manufactures  throughout  this  district;  and  to  the 
wide-spread  and  distressing  apprehension  of  approaching  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  community.  Brery  where  around  your 
Memorialists,  Want,  Famine,  and  Disease  are  entering  the 
dwellings  of  the  thousands  who  are  out  of  employ,  and  men, 
women  and  children,  are  perishing  from  Cold,  Hunger,  Naked- 
ness, and  Disease. 

As  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  distress,  and  the  unanimous 
conviction  of  its  prevalence  and  its  depth,  your  Memorialists 
would  refer  to  the  fact,  that,  at  the  numerous  Public  Meetings 
which  have  been  convened,  to  devise  measures  for  celebrating 
the  auspicious  event  of  the  Birth  of  a  Male  Heir  to  the  Throne, 
it  has  been,  in  almost  every  instance  resolved,  to  dispense  with 
the  customary  modes  of  rejoicing,  and  to  make  the  Advent  of 
your  Illustrious  Son,  an  occasion  of  raising  contributions  to  feed 
the  Famishing  Multitudes  of  your  Majesty's  Subjects. 

Your  Memorialists  beg  your  Majesty  to  believe  that,  in  bringing 
these  painful  facts  under  your  Majesty's  notice,  and  in  pointing 
to  what,  to  your  Memorialists,  appears  a  Just  and  Necessary 
measure  of  relief,  they  are  impelled  by  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  Moral  Obligation  and  Christian  Duty :  and  that  no  less  a 
motive  would  have  induced  them  to  appear  thus  prominent  in 
Public  Affairs. 

Your  Memorialists,  without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  many 
alledged  causes  of  the  present  National  distress  and  suffering, 
feel  convinced  that  the  Total  Repeal  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  food  would  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
of  enabling  your  Majesty's  now  unemployed  and  starving  Subjects 
to  obtain,  by  Honest  Industry,  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  and  of  restoring  to  the  Nation  at  large,  the  blessings  which 
flow  from  Commercial  Prosperity;  and  it  is  the  belief  of  your 
Memorialists  that  all  measures  will  be  found  ineffectual  for  the 
removal  of  prevailing  miseiy,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Laws,  which  at  present  limit  the  interchanges  of  this  Country 
with  other  Nations,  and,  by  so  doing,  Circumscribe  the  Bounties 
of  Divine  Providence. 

Your  Memorialists,  therefore,  humbly,  but  earnestly  supplicate 
your  Majesty,    to  take  the    present    afflicting  condition   of  your 
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y       Subjec 
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Subjects  into  your  prompt   and   gracious  consideration,    and  to 
interpose  your  Royal  Aid,  as  far  as  it  may  be  Constitutionally 
rendered,  in  favour  of  the  Total  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Finally;  the  prayer,  which  your  Memorialists  present  at  the 
footstool  of  Him,  by   whom    Kings   Reign   and   Princes    <1 
jOBtioe,    is,    that   your  !     rule   may   be    Protracts i 

ml,  in    the   midst   of  a   Devoted   and    1 
that   the  choicest  of  llea\enly  Lickings  may  descend  upon  your 
.M;ij.  >t\  1    person,    upon   foot    lioyal   Consort,    and   upon 
illustrious  Offspring  j     and    tliat,    after    a   long    and    righteous 
Administration,  you  may  he  ahle  to  say,  "  Win m   the  car  heard 
me,  thru  it  blessed  me;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness 
to  me;  because  I  delivered   the  Poor  that  Cried,  the   Fat! 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.     The  blessing  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  perish   came  upon  me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's 
heart  to  sin-,'  for  joy.     1  put  on  Righteousness,  and  it  clothed  ine; 
my  Judgment  was  as  a  Roto  tiadtm." 
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MOVED  BY  GEORGK  H.  HALL,  ESQ.;    SECONDED  BY  JOHN  WOOD,  ESQ.; 
am>   tTNANIMOUSLY  kksolved: — 

That  the  following  Ladies,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
be  a  Committee  to  superintend  the  signing  and  presentation  of 

the  Memorial,  and  to  take  immediate  measure  for  the  adoption  of 
a  similar  Memorial  throughout  the  Country : — 


Miss  Gifford, 

Mrs.  Hoole, 

Mrs.  Bazley, 

Mrs.  Darbishire, 

Mrs.  Callender, 

Mrs.  J.Wood,  Clay  ton  Vale, 

Mrs.  W.  Burd,  Jun., 


Mrs.  Satterthwaite, 
Miss  Satterthwaite, 
Mrs.  Edward  Hall, 
Mrs.  J.  Brooks, 
Mrs.  George  Hadfield, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Broadbent, 
Mrs.  William  Wood. 


TREASURER. 

Mrs.  John  Brooks. 

SECRETARIES. 

Miss    Osbrey,    Miss    Wood. 

DISTRICT   SECRETARIES. 

ARDWICK. 

Miss  Osbrey,  Mrs.  Satterthwaite. 

CHORLTON. 

Mrs.  Horsley,  Mrs.  Hilton. 

HULME. 

Mrs.  Gwyther,  Mrs.  Edward  Hall,  and  Miss  Hall. 

George's  road,  newton,  red  bank,  and  long  millgate. 

Mrs.  Holbrooke,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gregson. 

CENTRAL. 

Miss  A.  Hadfield,     Miss  Ellen  Wood. 

CHEETHAM,  BROUGHTON,  CHEETWOOD,  STRANGEWAYS,  AND  STOCKS. 

Mrs.  Bauer,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Miss  Armstrong,  and  Mrs,  Broadbent. 

SALFORD,  PENDLETON,   AND  ECCLES. 

Mrs.  Hobday,  Mrs.  Me.  C]cve,  Miss  Saiterthwaite. 

BRADFORD    AND    EEbWiCK. 

Miss  Burton,  Miss  Wood,  and  Miss  Carruthers. 

CLAYTON   VALE,    NEWTON,   D^.OYLSDEN,   AND    EVERY    STREET. 

Mrs.  John  Wood. 

VICTORIA    PARK. 

Mrs.   George  Hadfield. 
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COMMITTEE. 


Mrs.  Aims  worth,  Broughton. 
Mm,  John  \nnstrong,  Wiltou 

Terrace. 
Bin.  Brotherton 
Mrs.  John  Burd,  Broughton. 
Mrs.  William  Bunl. 
lira.  Burton,  Beswick. 
lira,  Charlton,  Broughton. 
Mrs.  Cockbain,  Piccadilly. 
lira.  John  Cutler. 
Mrs.  Dale. 

1  Dalziel,  Greenheys. 
Dracup,  Salford. 
Miss  Ellis,  Salibrd. 
Miss  Geddis,  Lloyd-stn 

( ttflbld,  Downing--- 
|f».  Griffin,   Richmond  Ter- 
race. 
lira,  -lames  Hall. 
Mis.  Hall,  Ordaall  Hill. 

John   Qampson. 

I.  Harding,  Broughton. 

Herford,  Eidon-street 
Byrom-sl 

Holland,  Groarem 


Hopkinson. 

Vrdwick. 

Mrs.  Kend 

Mrs.  Lint1 

Mrs.  MKriTow,  Dmit-street- 
Miller,  Brasennof 

Miss  Mornll,  GfOSYI  nor-st. 
Mrs.  E.  1 1.  Nolan,  Broughton. 
Mis.  Pol 

Mrs.  Joseph  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  Rawson,  Ardwick. 

Misses  Rawson,  Ardwick. 

Mrs.  Robberds. 

Mrs.  Roxburgh. 

Mis.  John   Thompson,  Rich- 
mond Terrace. 

Mrs.  George   Wilson,   Clare- 
mont  Ti 

Miss  Wilson,  SaJfoid. 

Windsor,  Piccadilly. 
\\ 

.  WooUey,  Greenhej 

R  I  Inline. 

MissWorihin-ton,  Choii 


HOLLAND  HOOLE,  Chairman. 


MOVED   BY   GEORGE  THOMPSON,    El  I    BY  ACCLAMA- 

i  the  thanks  of  t hi  be  giren  to  Holland  Hoole,  Esq., 

for  his  kindiuss  in  t  Chair. 
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EVENING  MEETING. 

John  Brooks,  Esquire,  in  the  Chair. 

moved  by  charles  lenox  remond,  esq.,  of  the  united  states; 

seconded  by  george  thompson,  esq., 

That  the  practice  of  Great  Britain,  of  encouraging  the  horrid 
traffic  in  human  beings  by  admitting  the  produce  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  on  payment  of  a  nominal  duty,  while  it 
prohibits  the  corn  of  the  North-Western  States,  which  is  the 
produce  of  free  labour,  is  at  variance  with  Anti-Slavery  pro- 
fession, injurious  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two 
Countries,  flagrantly  unjust  to  the  British  Possessions  in  India, 
and  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  and  universal  emanci- 
pation. 


MOVED  BY  R.  R.  R.  MOORE,  ESQ.,     BARRISTER-AT-LAW,  AND    CARRIED 
BY  ACCLAMATION  I 

That  the  warmest  acknowledgments  and  grateful  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  presented  to  George  Thompson,  Esq.,  for  his 
eloquent  Addresses  of  this  morning  and  evening,  to  which  we 
have  listened  with  the  deepest  interest ;  that  these  Addresses 
have  convinced  us,  that  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  is  a  measure  founded  in  justice,  and  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  heart-rending  condition  of  the  unemployed 
and  destitute  classes  of  our  Country,  whose  cause  has  been  so 
touchingly  and  forcibly  advocated  ;  and  these  Addresses  have 
further  satisfactorily  established  the  claims  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  movement  to  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  the 
Women  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  whom  we  earnestly 
call  to  unite  with  us  in  benevolent  and  Christian  efforts  for  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  the  bountiful  provisions  of  Divine 
Providence  for  the  supply  of  food  to  the  people. 

JOHN  BROOKS, 

Chairman. 
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EXTRACT 

FROM    "AMERICA   AND    THE    CORN     IAWs;"    BY   JOHN    CURl 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  labour  of  the  Slave  States  is 
almost  wholly  expended  in  agriculture,  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
good  market,  while  a  large  part  of  that  of  the  Free  States  is  other- 
wise employed,  for  the  want  of  such  market.  The  efl 
labourers  of  the  Free  States  are  double  the  number  of  those  in  the 
Slave  States  ;  and,  were  an  opportunity  given  them,  they  would 
export  in  as  great  a  proportion.  Thus  England,  by  her  laws, 
fosters  an  odious  institution  abroad,  which  in  words  she  loudly 
condemns,  and  spends  millions  to  rid  the  world  of;  while  she 
rejects  more  honourable,  profitable,  and  wealthy  customers,  the 
fruits  of  whose  free  and  active  industry  are  in  effect  made  contra- 
band in  England  by  law. 

Not  only  would  England  escape  this  inconsistency  and  reproach 
by  repealing  the  corn  laws,  but  she  would  strike  a  most  effectual 
blow  at  the  existence  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States.  Cotton  at 
present,  from  being  made  by  the  corn  laws  the  principal  exchangea- 
ble article  in  the  American  trade,  assumes  an  undue  and  unnatural 
importance  in  American  commerce,  legislation,  and  home  industry. 
The  slave-owner  drives  his  slaves  in  its  production,  and  purchases 
supplies  of  the  Northern  Freeman,  whose  interests  are  thus  identi- 
fied with  those  of  the  cotton-grower,  and  the  slave-holding 
interest  becomes  predominant  in  the  country.  Prom  their  habits, 
ople  of  the  dare-holding  States  are  constantly  contracting 
debti  in  the  I  i  than  they  have  the  means  of  paying; 

so  that,  under  the  present  §ystem  of  interooorse,  the  slaveholders 
rer  the  free  population  of  the  North  the  same  control 

which    an   insolvent    debtor    I Vt  « puii 1 1\    has   «,\er    his    creditor,   by 

ning  to  break  and  ruin  him,  if  not  allowed  his  own  way. 

il  of  'he  corn  laws  would  release  the  Free  States  (V.. in  their 

iiiuiereial  and  oonsoquonf    jM.litical   vassalage  to   the 

Southern     slaveholders,   and  thereh\    take  from     \i 

the  great  citadel  of  its  strength,  and  ensure  its  ..mi  throw,  by  the 

influences  which  would  arise  to  assail  it  from  all  quarters. 

Hut    as    i  dious  monoju.h    of  the 

haughty  tUten  holder,  would  benefit  and   not    injure  him,  so  would 
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its  effects  be  found  universally.  It  would  give  peace  and  plenty 
England  and  the  world,  it  would  enlarge  and  secure  trade,  bind 
the  spreading  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  by  natural  affinity 
to  England  as  their  acknowledged  head,  and  promote  the  liberty 
and  civilization  of  the  human  family  at  large. 


EXTRACT. 

ON    COMMERCIAL    REFORM    IN    ENGLAND. 

"  Perhaps  no  movement  in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  is  fraught  with  more 
important  consequences,  both  to  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 
If  it  should  prove  successful, — and  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  succeed  it  must,  if  not  now,  yet  within  a  very  short  period, 
— it  will  give  relief  to  the  suffering  millions  of  England ;  it  will 
enable  Great  Britain  to  keep  more  of  her  population  at  home,  and 
thus  increase  her  manufactures,  which  will  find  an  enlarged 
market  in  this  Country,  as  our  farmers  will  then  have  value  to  give 
in  exchange.  By  opening  a  vast  market  for  our  wheat,  it  will 
greatly  quicken  our  industiy,  and  tend  to  develope  the  immense 
resources  of  these  Western  and  North- Western  States  ;  it  will  place 
trade  between  the  two  Countries  on  a  fairer  footing,  and,  while  it 
will  add  comfort  and  power  to  the  people  of  England,  it  will  aid 
us  to  relieve  ourselves  from  oppressive  debts.  By  multiplying  the 
vital  connections  between  us,  it  will  foster  friendly  feelings,  and  so 
identify  our  interests  as  to  reduce  incalculably  the  chances  of  war 
between  the  two  Great  Powers,  on  the  preservation  of  whose  ami- 
cable relations,  owing  to  their  illimitable  commerce,  and  their 
being  the  chief  depositories  of  free  Institutions  and  an  active 
Christianity,  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  peace  of  the  world." — 
Philanthropist :  principal  Anti-Slavery  paper  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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